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SEABEES AT WORK. Road building is one of the big jobs of 
Seabees. Here a group of the construction battalion levels a 
final section of roadway with bulldozer near their base in the 
cold, raw, frequently fog bound Aleutians. Press A 
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AMERICA is on the offensive wher- 
ever the flag flies ... for one purpose, and one 
purpose only —to bring this war to a victorious 


close as quickly as possible. 


If this is to be the year, as everybody hopes, 
then the call is not only for united effort — but 
for that extra “something” from every American 


on the home front. Count on the 161,922 workers 


... a atong the line! 


of the Pennsylvania Railroad to do their share! 


Count on them to help keep rolling the greatest 
volume of freight and passenger traffic in the history 
of railroading...to push war shipments through 
with speed and efficiency . .. and to serve the travel- 
ing public in the spirit of courtesy and friendliness 
characteristic of the Pennsylvania Railroad at all 


times —in war or peace. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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W% 38,122 in the Armed Forces 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


Serving the Nation 


84 have given their lives for their country 
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TOTAL OF CURRENCY in circulation in the USA at year's end was an all—time 
record, $20,500,000,000 worth. It's an increase of $5,000,000,000 
over 1942. Guard your own affairs against a bad inflation this year. 


POLISH—SOVIET ARGUMENT points to the probability that East Prussia will be 
taken from Germany after the war. - 


BRITISH LABOR, according to Sir Walter Citrine, will plump for a forty-—hour, 
five-day week, two week vacations with pay and Beveridge—plan Social 
Security right after the war ends. It may. take 10 years though. 


UKRAINE WHEAT was salvaged by Russians before snows set in. Reports indicate 
that farmers, following close behind advancing Soviet troops, 
harvested a 60 percent crop around Stalingrad. It had been planted 
under Nazi supervision. The Germans left a lot of usable farm 
equipment behind them, too. 


AMERICANS, FOREIGN INVESTMENTS total a little over nine billion dollars, 
according to the Treasury Department. That's enough to finance 
present U.S. war costs for five weeks, in case anybody's been telling 
you that this is a war to "protect our Foreign Holdings." 


HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT prospects are looking up. WPB has authorized manufacture 
of 2,000,000 electric irons and 50,000 bathtubs this year and is 
letting manufacturers turn out 4,500,000 radio tubes for.civilian use 
before April 1. More materials and manpower have been authorized for 
production of children's clothing. Over at the farm end, the Dep't. 
of Agriculture has released pressure cookers, feed grinders and 
crushers from rationing. Doesn't look so good for razor blades. 


"RADAR IS JUST A BLIND as the name goes," says one electronics manufacturer. 


"We're so far beyond Radar today that we don't believe it ourselves." 


RENT—YOUR—WINGS is a sprouting idea for civilian aviation in the 1950s. The 
idea is that families will own thinguhmahjigs that can travel over 
roads like a flivver. Then, if you want to go to Chicago or Des 
Moines to the movies, you drive it over to the airport, rent a pair 
of wings and a prop, lock them on the thinguhmahjig and fly. Turn 
the wings and prop in at the next stop, or when you get back home, 
again. Rental charge would run about $10 a day. 


ADIRONDACK ORE is. a war—boom that hasn't been talked about very much. Old 
mines, and some new ones, in Essex, Clinton and St. Lawrence 
counties, New York, are producing several million tons of iron ore 
per year. It is said to rate with Swedish ore in quality. Steel 
firms whose deposits in the Minnesota's Mesabi Range are dwindling 
have bought ore land in the district. 


TRUCK TIRE SHORTAGE can be blamed on African sand and Pacific coral. Destruc- 
tion of airplane tires in the landings on coral and sand fields of 
the two war fronts was far higher than the Army anticipated. Tire 
factories here had to rush replacements all during 1942 and 1943. 


DON'T BLAME CAB DRIVERS if you have to wait. Estimates show that, despite 
the gas and tire and auto and what-—not shortages, taxicabs carried 
1,500,000,000 passengers in-the USA in 1943. That's 250,000,000 more 


than they carried in 1942. 


FOURTH WAR LOAN is on. Get in on the best buy of the century. There's 
nothing else in sight will pay you 25 cents on the dollar and win- 
the-war at the same time. There's darned little overhead in selling 
bonds, too.——See editorial, Page 34—. 
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A VITAL LESSON FROM WORLD WAR | 
THIS NATION MUST NOT FORGET 
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What happened in World 
War I? 


Our transportation system broke 
down. Freight embargoes were de- 
clared. 


Why hasn’t it happened in 
this war? 


One of the main reasons is that 
we now have a _ 5-billion-dollar 
highway system to back up and 
relieve our railroads—a system 
which was practically non-existent 
in 1917. And its importance is em- 
phasized when we consider that 
today the railroads have something 
like 25,000 less miles of right-of- 
way, 650,000 fewer freight cars, 
20,000 fewer locomotives and 750,- 
000 fewer workers than they had 
in World War I. 


But—we can’t be complacent. 


The last war proved that “it can 
happen here.” It could happen again 
—if highway transportation broke 
down. 


How could it fail? 


Trucks and trailers do wear out 
... and due to lack of replacement 
vehicles, repair parts and me- 
chanics, the number laid up is 
steadily increasing. Some for-hire 
operators have as many as 25% of 
their units off the road right now, 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
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seriously affecting the movement 
of war freight and causing the oper- 
ators heavy financial losses. 


A serious situation. 


Highway transportation is vir- 
tually under Federal and State con- 
trol, because vital policy decisions 
affecting equipment and operations 
have been removed from manage- 
ment and are controlled by govern- 
ment. The government realizes that 
fair earnings are essential. That is 


Highway transportation grew 
from practically nothing to where 
it is today in the past 25 years. 
Trucks and trailers and freight ter- 
minals were bought out of earnings. 
Today, heavy wartime traffic is 
rapidly burning up the equipment 
so laboriously acquired. At the same 
time, because production of civilian 
trucks and trailers was stopped 
shortly after Pearl Harbor and only 
a few have been built since, carriers 


are in danger of being put out of 
business and their franchises bought 
up by all too eager competitors— 
some of whom are profitably en- 
gaged in other forms of transporta- 
tion. 


Truck and trailer manufacture 
should never have been stopped. 
It is as necessary to provide trans- 
portation of war products as it is to 
provide production—and we did 
not curtail production. 





Today—Transportation doing a successful job— 
Railroads backed up by 350,000 miles of hard 
roads and 5,000,000 Trucks and Trailers 





why, when it took over the rails in 
1917, earnings equal to those aver- 
aged for a previous three-year 
period were guaranteed. But, under 
the peculiar Federal and State con- 
trol over highway transportation 
in this war, many motor transport 
operators are losing money. And 
continued losses are one of the 
surest ways in which highway trans- 
portation can be destroyed. 


The answer is a simple one— 
unshackle motor transport by: 


1) Establishing a sound program 
so that an adequate number of 
replacement vehicles—and, of 
course, repair parts—are built and 
delivered to essential haulers. 


ey Deferring from military service 
men in the operating and mainte- 
nance fields of essential motor 
transport. 


© Establishing new, uniform, more 
liberal size-and-weight “floors,” 
and/or reciprocity between all 
States on vehicle sizes and weights. 
Eliminating taxes, assessments and 
fees over and above those required 
for road building and maintenance. 
In the public and national interest 
and to speed our war effort—State 
barriers of all kinds should be elim- 
inated. 


Service in All Principal Cities 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Congress Debates M-Day for Labor 


HE long, sure finger of the Selective 

System has, in the past three years, 
singled out millions of American boys for 
war service. The shadow of another 
beckoning finger fell across the threshold 
of practically every home in the Nation 
when President Roosevelt, in his annual 
message to Congress, called for a national 
draft of lahor. 

The purpose of the proposed move was 
to end strikes and shorten the war by put- 
ting civilians to work where they could do 
the most good. 

It meant, if Congress saw fit to meet 
the President’s conditions and could agree 
on a satisfactory formula, that virtually 
every able-bodied man and woman not in 
military service might be tapped on the 
shoulder by Uncle Sam and hustled into 
the nearest essential job. In other words, 
“total mobilization” might become more 
than just a slogan. It carried the possi- 
bility that the entire population, for the 
first time in this country’s history, might 
be geared by law into one vast productive 
war machine. 

There were several “ifs” to the 
proposal as Congress pushed back 
its specs for a close look. With 
the exception of bitter opposition 
immediately expressed by national 
labor leaders, most reactions were 
restrained. 

The biggest “if” was the one 
laid down by the President him- 
self. He wanted a labor draft law, 
he said. But he wanted it_tied to 
his plans for a general security 
program. 

Before passage of a universal 
service law, he recommended the 
following steps: 

1. A “realistic” tax law, taxing 
“all unreasonable profits, both in- 
dividual and corporate.” The bill 
passed by the House and now 
pending in the Senate does not 
meet this test, he indicated. 

2. Continuation of renegotia- 
tion to bar excessive profits on 
war contracts. The pending tax 
bill softens up the renegotiation 
law to a considerable extent. 

3. A “cost of food” law, pro- 
viding a “reasonable floor” under 
farm prices and a ceiling on con+ 
sumer payments to farmers to 
piece out their returns on war 
food crops. 


President’s Message Opens 
Door for Neglected Bills 
on a Total Mobilization 


4. Early extension of the Price-Wage 
Stabilization Act, which expires June 30, 
1944. Failure to continue this hold-the- 
line legislation would result in “price 
chaos,” the Executive claimed. 

These measures, plus a labor draft law, 
would round out an equitable program, 
according to Roosevelt’s view. “I would 
not recommend a national service law un- 
less the other laws were passed,” he said. 

A few opponents of the President’s pro- 
posal in Congress, along with labor lead- 
ers, started talking out loud right away. 
Most members of Congress merely mum- 
bled and shook their heads. They were 
waiting for two things: (a) word from 
home, which they expected to start pour- 
ing in, (b) some indication of the type of 
bill the Administration will support. 

The only bill actually ready for the at- 





tention of Congress was one introduced 
last March by two Republicans—Senator 
Warren R. Austin, of Vermont, and Rep- 
resentative Jim Wadsworth, of New York. 
Extensive hearings were held on this 
measure last spring, when the manpower 
muddle was acute and the production bat- 
tle was still gathering steam. After the 
hearing, the bill was shoved into a pigeon- 
hole to wait for a “green light;” Demo- 
cratic leaders played a hands-off “game.” 

The President’s message, calling for 
such legislation, was instantly interpreted 
by Austin and Wadsworth as the green 
light. They lost no time in introducing 
slightly revised versions of their bill. 

Here’s what.the Austin-Wadsworth Na- 
tional War Service law—labor draft— 
would do: 

If calls for volunteers to fill essential 
production jobs fail, workers could be 
drafted through local Selective Service 
boards. This draft would apply to nearly 
all able-bodied men from 18 to 65 years 
of age and to most able-bodied women 
between 18 and 50, except those 
with small children or expectant 
mothers. Certain men excused 
from military draft, persons in 
military service, and women ferry 
pilots would be exempted as would 
State and municipal employes un- 
less the Governor of their state 
consented to their service. 

A Director of National Service, 
at $15,000 a year would keep tabs 
on the labor needs and numbers of 
workers available by areas. Where 
shortages occurred he would first 
call for volunteers. If that failed, 
or was impractical, the draft 
would be resorted to. Nearness to 
home, available housing, and apti- 
tude would be taken into con- 
sideration. in assigning workers. 
Transportation would be paid by 
the Government if a drafted 
worker was shifted from one lo- 
cality to another. 

No person would be required to 
join a labor union, but all volun- 
teers and those drafted would 
have the right to join a union if 
they desired. Re-employment and 
seniority rights would be pro- 
tected. A maximum fine-of $1,000 
or not more than six months in 
jail would be the penalty for vio- 
lation of regulations. 
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MUSSOLINI DRAFTED! But Joseph Benito Mussolini, 25, is not I! 
Duce. Joe drew No. 1 in the shuffle of New York draft numbers. 














The Bryson bill to dry up the country 
for the duration got an unexpected bit of 
attention last week. As result, Rep. Sam 
Hobbs, of Alabama, drew a ton of mail 
about it from all over the U. S. A. 

The bill was introduced by Rep. Joseph 
R. Bryson, of Greenville, S. C., last 
March. Under war powers, it would pro- 
hibit the manufacture, sale and transpor- 
tation of beverages containing more than 
1 percent of alcohol, till the shooting is 
over and everything is demobilized. It 
was referred to the Judiciary Committee. 

Then representatives of the W. C. T. U. 
and other dry organizations scheduled a 
January meeting in Washington and Rep- 
resentative Hobbs, chairman of a Judici- 
ary subcommittee, saw a chance to let the 
proponents of the bill have their say at a 
public hearing, which was arranged. Im- 
mediately a prohibition speaker on a na- 
tional radio program called on his follow- 
ers to write Hobbs in support of the bill. 
The congressman thought he had hit the 
jackpot when the mail began pouring in. 
His staff dusted off the mimeograph for 
a stock reply. 2 

Now that the hearing is out of the way, 
the bill will continue to slumber. Most 
members of Congress are wary of voting 
liquor out while the soldiers are away. 
That’s what happened before and they’re 
still talking about it at American Legion 
meetings. 


* * * 


Rep. Karl Mundt, of Madison, S. D., has 
been an educator, writer, farmer, sports- 
man, and founder of an oratorical society. 
He is also a Kiwanian, and was in the 
real estate and insurance business. 

Now, he says in a special message to 
1,000 of his South Dakota friends, he has 
taken on a new sideline. He’s promoting 


Washington Parade 








the AAFEG—American Association for 
Eliminating Gwibits. What’s a Gwibit? 
Well, the Congressman states in 2,500 
words “not printed at ,.Government ex- 
pense,” a Gwibit is a “pencil packing 
papa” on a Government payroll and he’s 
responsible for things going the way they 
are. He’s a bad boy, a termite, a bureau- 
crat, an upstart. He is “two parts of cold 
water fastened to the backbone of an 
angle worm by a lot of red tape.” Fur- 
thermore, says the Congressman, there 
are too many Gwibits in Washington. 


* * * 


Members of Congress have been giv- 
ing serious thought to population trends 
in the Mississippi valley, or Mid-conti- 
nent area, recently disclosed by J. C. 
Capt, Director of the Census. 

Twenty-four states in the heart of the 
Nation had nearly one-half of the U. S. 
population, but only slightly more than 
one-third of the increase during the past 
decade. From 1930 to 1940, 1,780,000 
persons moved out of the area to other 
sections. In rural farm population, the 
24 states showed an actual decline of 
334,000 during the 10 years. 

Furthermore, 12 of the mid-continent 
states which produce 35 per cent of the 
Nation’s food, showed a farm popula- 
tion loss of 78,917. 

All of which gives the lawmakers 
something to ponder over. Many believe 
the country’s greatest economic problem 
is that of reversing the trend away from 
farms and promoting a constructive bal- 
ance between urban and rural living. 


cd * * 


The War Department, busy loading its 
dice for an invasion “natural,” has little 
time for crank letters and daffy schemes 
but it still gets a stream of well-meaning 
correspondence about winning, stopping, 
shortening, and promoting the war. An- 





International 


LEIGHTON McCARTHY (right), Canada’s first ambassador to the U. S., gets a glad hand 
from Presidential Secretary Steve Early when he drops by the White House with his credentials. 
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BISHOP James Cannon, Jr., attends hearing 
on Bryson bill to ban liquor for duration. 


swering these letters is one of the duties 
of the officers’ desk brigade. Each reply 
has a stock beginning and ending. The 
middle is pure embroidery. 

For instance, there was the recent let- 
ter from the seventh son of a seventh son. 
He offered, for a price, to give General 
Eisenhower the exact time, to the hour 
and minute, for launching the invasion of 
Germany. He had it worked out by a 
complicated system of cycles and vibra- 
tions, with a dash of numerology and a 
buckeye. The War Department’s reply, 
in substance, was “Thanks, bud, we’re 
sticking to our own almanac.” 

Another gem was from a funny-money 
guy. Or maybe he wasn’t so funny. He 
wanted the Government to convert all the 
money in dormant bank accounts—un- 
claimed savings, hogtied trust funds, for- 
gotten nest-eggs, etc., into “dollars for 
doughboys” to entertain service people. 

It was a good chance for a little hem- 
stitching on the reply, but the desk officer 
had to play it straight. The guy said he 
knew Mrs. Roosevelt. 


* * * 


It’s a mighty little thing, but the Amer- 
ican Red Cross reports that can openers 
are a highly-prized part of next-of-kin 
packages to American prisoners of war. 
They ask for them in letters that trickle 
through to the home folks. To save the 
boys the anguish of receiving canned items 
without a gadget to rip into them, the 
Red Cross Packaging Centers at New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago and St. Louis 
are putting a small opener in every fourth 
package going to the European camps. 


* * * 


Mrs. Paul C. Wilson, who also goes 
by the name of Frances (“Ma”) Per- 
kins, resides at the Dorchester House, 
one of Washington’s better tenements. 
Its lobby is quite a place for echoes and 
the semi-circular desk is almost as big 
as the Union Station’s cocktail bar. It 
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REP. W. G. Magnuson inspects cracked plate 
of defective Liberty ship at Seattle dock. 


was the scene of a gay little mix-up the 
other evening. 

Mrs. Wilson or Miss Perkins walked 
over for a word at the desk just as the 
girl on duty ducked to get something 
under the counter. The girl did not see 
who had approached, but at that mo- 
ment she heard a friend yell a greeting 
across the lobby. Thinking the friend 
was coming over to the desk, the girl 
straightened up just in time to shrill a 
loud “Hi, toots!” into the conservatively 
set face of the Secretary of Labor. 

There was a lot of blushing for a 
moment but everybody was gracious. A 
perfect ending would be for Miss Per- 
kins to present the embarrassed girl 
with an autographed copy of one of 
her books—‘“A Social Experiment Un- 
der the Workmen’s Compensation Juris- 
diction,” for instance, or “A Plan for 
Maternity Care.” 


* * * 


Maury Maverick, the forthright Texan, 
was in the dog-house a lot of the time he 
headed the Government Division of WPB. 
His aggressiveness and administrative 
ability won over Donald Nelson, and now 
he’s vice-chairman of WPB, in charge of 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation. 

It’s a neat spot for the former Con- 
gressman and ex-Mayor of San Antonio. 
The Smaller War Plants Corporation has 
been kicking around for some time with- 
out getting anywhere. Maverick takes 
over with the bulk of the $150,000,000 
capital subscribed by the Government still 
intact. His job is to use the funds and 
facilities of the Corporation to keep the 
little fellows from going under during the 
critical tapering-off period when sub-con- 
tract. plums are being wiped out. 

Maverick was extremely popular with 
the Government Pivision staff. When he 
received his promotion he called the en- 
tire division together for a stiff morale 
talk. Don’t get jittery, he advised. The 
division would continue to operate and 
jobs were safe. “Pity me, if you want to 
pity somebody,” he said. “I’m the one 





up against a tough new assignment.” He 
was sorry but he couldn’t take all of his 
friends with him. “Donald Nelson gave 
me strict orders not to raid the Division,” 
he said, “so I'll just take a few.” 


* + 7 


Rep. Allen T. Treadway, Republican 
veteran from Stockbridge, Mass., let it out 
the other day that he will not stand for 
re-election this year. A member since 
1913, he has been ailing recently. His re- 
tirement brings to mind the story that he 
once missed the chairmanship of the pow- 
erful Ways and Means Committee by the 
toss of a coin. He and Rep. W. C. Haw- 
ley, of Oregon, were the ranking members 
when the chairmanship became vacant 
back in the Twenties. They had entered 
Congress at the same time. They flipped 
and Hawley won. Treadway is still the 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee. 


* * * 


Washington, like many other cities, 
has been going through an onion short- 
age. We perked up, therefore, when our 
taxicab driver triumphantly waved a 
sack of onions in our face as we climbed 
in his hack. “Guy just paid his fare 
with ’em,” he said. “Have one?” We 


would and did. 
* * * 


Washington has its quota of spy stories. 
This one involves a fussy Brass Hat of 
the “old army” whose office in the Muni- 
tions Building has a carpet THAT 
THICK. 

A few years ago this old boy was sta- 
tioned on the West Coast. In the best 
tradition of the army upper crust, he hired 
a Japanese house boy, who served him 
well and faithfully, he thought. This 
isn’t the real name, but the officer and 
his family called the boy something like 
Professor Joto. 

Time passed. Pearl Harbor. Internment 
of all Japanese. And the Brass Hat found 
himself guarding a desk back in Washing- 
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ton. He and his family were practically 
groping their way around their apartment. 
What to do? Professor Joto, of course! 
Business of wire pulling. Joto was plucked 
out of. an Arizona internment camp and 
hustled to Washington—fare paid by 
Uncle Sam. Once more he became the 
number one boy of the Brass Hat’s house- 
hold, at the going wage. 

That was some time ago. Professor Joto 
was efficient and close-mouthed, a perfect 
servant. Then it happened. One day the 
door bell rang. Joto glided to answer. 
For some reason the Brass Hat’s wife de- 
cided to go, too. When she got there she 
almost shivered, Joto was in close con- 
versation with what appeared to be a 
young Japanese woman. 

Or was it a Chinese girl? She couldn’t 
be sure. Joto quickly closed the door in 
the visitor’s face, saying “All gone; no- 
body home, please.” His only explana- 
tion to the Brass Hat’s wife was the 
cryptic remark, “Wrong address.” The 
whole thing was very queer. The Brass 
Hat had his nap as usual that day, but the 
incident provided a dandy topic of con- 
versation for his wife’s friends. 


* * * 


The Administration is still fring away 
at the tax bill passed by the House and 
now before the Senate. It would provide 
24 billion in new revenue and the Treas- 
ury is standing pat on a request for 104 
billion. Randolph Paul, Treasury’s gen- 
eral counsel, calls the bill a “tragic 
failure.” 

A House member who had a big hand 
én shaping the measure now admits pri- 
vately that his heart’s not in it. He fought 
in the last war and can’t feel right, he 
said, about service men coming back from 
this one to shoulder a staggering tax load 
when those at home aren’t willing to dig 
a little deeper. 

A possible break for the public may 
come out of the stew: Congress may work 
out a simplified method for computing 
income taxes. 





VACANT SEATS hed o clear-cut House majority as the second session of the 78th Congress 
opened. Chaplain James Shera Montgomery prays as two tardy members hesitate at the rear, 











Budget: Almost 100 Billion 


President asks huge Budget for War, 
Heavier taxes, Broader Social Security. 


Congress, with one eye peeled on elec- 
tions, moaned at the president’s State of 
the Union message, gasped at his whopping 
budget recommendations calling for $99,- 
769,000,000 for the next fiscal year. 

Forecasting at least 18 months more 
war, the President said thése planned ex- 
penditures were “the financial require- 
ments for victory.” Ninety billion of the 
total is for war needs. Of the budget 
total, $70,000,000,000 must be provided 
by new appropriations. The remainder will 
be supplied from unobligated funds of the 
last fiscal year’s appropriations. Budget 
figures at a glance: 

Estimated expenditures: $99,769,000,- 
ooo. (Your share, $726.07.) 

Estimated revenue: $40,769,000,000. 

Deficit for the year: $59,000,000,000. 

Total public debt in 1945: $258,000,- 
000,000. (This means your share of the 
burden will be $1,877.59.) 

Total war costs: $397,000,000,000. 

The President’s 20-page budget mes- 
sage detailing his war and peace policies. 

Taxes: A revenue program to levy 
$10,500,000,000. (The same amount the 
Administration requested last fall. Con- 
gress whittled that down to $2,275,000,000 


Said House Minority Leader Martin: 
“Never for a moment did the president 
forget there is an election ahead.” Viewed 
through other political glasses, however, 
the Chief Executive’s message assumed a 
different hue. “A fighting speech from a 
fighting President,” remarked Majority 
Leader McCormack. 

Congress generally was cool toward_Mr. 
Roosevelt’s proposal to mobilize the na- 
tion’s men and women under a universal 
service act. It should not be enacted, he 
said, unless other recommendations he 
suggested were adopted. CIO President 
Philip Murray branded the proposal 
“quack medicine,” said CIO would strongly 
oppose it. 

Some Congressmen read in the Presi- 
dent’s message an invitation to compro- 
mise the controversial subsidy issue, 
pointing to Mr. Roosevelt’s request for 
continued government controls over liv- 
ing costs. 


Congress at Work—Between the two 
Presidential communications, both houses 
found time to do a little work. The Senate 
voted to freeze this year’s social security 
tax at one per cent, refusing to permit an 
increase to two per cent. Senator Vanden- 
berg, Michigan Republican, estimated the 
freezing would save taxpayers about $1,- 


though it has not been finally approved.) 500,000,000 this year. 


Subsidies: “The judicious use of sub- 
sidies is necessary if consumer prices are 
to be kept from rising, I repeat again.” 
(Congress is anti-subsidy-minded. ) 

Prices and wages: Present levels of 
wages, farm prices and profits, “should be 
exceeded only in rare cases of special war 
requirements.” 

Renegotiation: A unified program for 
contract, termination, surplus property 
disposal, industrial reconversion. (The 
Senate proposes to liberalize the law curb- 
ing excessive war profits.) 

Social security: The Social Security 
payroll tax increase scheduled for Jan. 1, 
last, should be allowed. (The senate has 
voted to disallow this increase for the 
entire year.) Extend and liberalize un- 
employment benefits. 

Agriculture: Reduced appropriations 
from about $973,000,000 to $659,000,000 
omitting parity payments. 


The State of the Union—Two days 
earlier, Congress listened to the reading by 
clerks of Mr. Roosevelt’s message on the 
state of the Union. The President, instead 
of delivering it in person, remained in the 
White House recovering from grippe. Con- 
gressional reaction was prompt. Republi- 
cans charged it was purely and simply a 
political document—a booming gun in a 
fourth term bid. 


Spurning the President’s call for a “real- 
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istic tax bill,” the Senate then all but 
completed action on a revenue measure 
that will raise $2,275,000,000. On the 
other side of the Capitol, Republicans de- 
manded simplification of income tax re- 
turns, and bestirred themselves to do 
something about it. 

The House elections committee junked 
a compromise federal war ballot bill for 
the soldier vote, substituting one retain- 
ing state control. Whether servicemen 
will get a chance to vote is a question. 





New Food Chief, to succeed Roy 
Hendrickson, is Lee Marshall, chairman 
of the board of the Continental Baking 
Co. and former chief of materials and 
facilities for the Food Production Admin- 
istration. His appointment as director of 
Food Distribution Administration came as 
a surprise. 


Troops May Come Home 


War department rotation plan will bring 
overseas veterans back to U. S. in 1944. 


Cheeriest news in some time for kin of 
servicemen was the War Department’s 
announcement that a troop rotation plan 
would enable soldiers overseas for long 
periods to return home this year. 

Troops two years in Alaska and the 
Caribbean areas will be rotated with re- 
placements from home. In North Africa 
a limited number of men with 18 months 
service there will be returned monthly. 
A similar plan is contemplated for the 
South and Southwest Pacific. No plan 
has been evolved for the European theater 
but will be when the need arises. 





Press Association 


SOLDIER VOTE BILL is signed by Governor Ellis Arnall as servicemen watch happily. His signa- 


ture made Georgia the nation's first state to enact any legislation since Congress began debate. 
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Senator Reynolds, North Carolina Dem- 
ocrat, explained, however, the rotation 
program is complicated by opening of 
possible new theaters of war, shipping 
space, and need to give supplies, muni- 
tions, equipment priority in transport. 


Profit Today, Loss Tomorrow 


Renegotiation Compels Jack & Heintz 
Void Promise, U. 8S, Takes 7 Million. 


Renegotiation, bugbear of Congress, the 
Administration, and employers, has nipped 
Jack & Heintz, Inc., Cleveland war plant 
employer who pays “associates” (em- 
ployees) such fabulous salaries that it has 
waiting lists of workers clamoring for jobs. 

He can't, says William S. Jack, presi- 
dent, guarantee jobs for returning soldiers 
or 40 hours work weekly for present 
“associates” as promised because renego- 
tiation has clipped $7,000,000 from com- 
pany profits, made in manufacturing pre- 
cision aircraft parts. 

Jack & Heintz employ 7,400. Their 
1942 net profit, before paying taxes, was 
$7,983,253. They offered to refund 
$4,791,821 through renegotiation. A rul- 
ing from the Price Adjustment Board 
compels return of $7,000,000. “That 
leaves us a net loss of 1 per cent,” fumed 
Jack. 


Cost of OPA to each citizen is $1.10 a 
year, says Price Administrator Chester 
Bowles in condemning “unscrupulous 
pressure groups—the selfish few who even 
in wartime will never be satisfied until 
their requests to charge higher prices have 
been granted.” 





LITHUANIA'S PRESIDENT-IN-EXILE, Antanas 
Smetona, 69, suffocated in Cleveland fire. 
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HOME WAS NEVER LIKE THIS mourned these Mexicans shoveling snow in eastern railroad 
yards. Wearing sombreros and shaw/s they are some of 300 brought here fo ease labor shortage. 


Watch Dewey and—Bricker 


Draft move for Dewey looms with 
Ohio’s Bricker winning V. P. Support. 


Watch Dewey and Bricker. That was 
the word passed along by Republican 
leaders in Washington following the Chi- 
cago meeting of the party’s National Com- 
mittee. 

Although the candidates will be selected 
by the party’s national convention in Chi- 
cago starting June 26, big-wig Republi- 
cans quietly predicted New York’s gov- 
ernor, Thomas E. Dewey, would be picked 
for the presidential race. Second place on 
the ticket, leaders were confident, would 
go to Gov. John W. Bricker of Ohio. 

Word has been circulated that Dewey 
is “available” despite his repeated asser- 
tion that “he is not a candidate” and “will 
not be a candidate.” However, in an inter- 
view, at Albany following the Chicago 
convention, he did not reiterate those 
statements. Instead, he neatly sidestepped 
questions as to his presidential aims. 

This all added up to a virtual “draft 
Dewey” move. Wendell Willkie, GOP 
hope in 1940, is not counted out yet. 
Leaders can’t see how he can muster the 
530 convention votes to win the nomina- 
tion. But at this time, there is no assur- 
ance Dewey can either and that has slight- 
ly disturbed some Dewey supporters. 

Backers of Lieut. Commander Harold 
E. Stassen, former Minnesota governor, 
now fighting in the South Pacific, have 
not given up hope. They still are making 
a quiet but determined bid for the nomi- 
nation. Stassen, who once worked closely 
with Willkie, has broken with him. But 
never in American history has a Navy 
man been picked for the presidency. 

Republican delegates tied up a few 
other loose ends before adjourning in Chi- 
cago. These were: (1) Promises to retain 
American military leaders in their Army 
and Navy command posts if a Republican 
is elected president; (2) Demands for 
restoration of Americans’ rights and lib- 
erties so, as National Chairman Charles 


A. Halleck phrased it, “we can live as 
God meant us to live and not as some 
bureaucrat in Washington thinks he would 
like us to live.” 

Chances of victory, they agreed, were 
brighter than any time in the last 12 years. 
But the GOP is not discounting the battle 
they face if President Roosevelt runs for 
a fourth term. They expect him to run. 





Turn-In of used, collapsible metal tubes 
before you can buy a new one filled with 
tooth paste, shaving cream, or similar 
products, will be just another war mem- 
ory after March 1, WPB announces. Rea- 
son is tin content in tubes has been re- 
duced, lowering their salvage value. 


Button Mystery in Pacific 


Marine Private goes through 500 Willkie 
Buttons which bewilders his parents. 


Mystery of why Private Edward Meyer- 
son in the South Pacific twice asked his 
parents to send him Wendell Willkie cam- 
paign buttons from 1940, now is solved. 
They are passed out to troops who com- 
plain, to show what terrible gripers they 
are. For months now, Meyerson’s unex- 
plained request made his parents frantic 
with curiosity. 


Red Cross workers in Argentina rushed 
to San Juan in the Andes to aid injured 
and homeless victims of one of South 
America’s worst earthquakes in history. 
An estimated 4,000 were killed and some 
7,000 others injured in four shocks that 
demolished the city. One San Juan resi- 
dent said the city of 30,000 population 
was go per cent destroyed. 


Success of the zone mail system has so 
impressed postoffice department officials 
they have decided to make it permanent. 
The system enables inexperienced clerks 
to handle mail as speedily as veterans. 








Labor Bargain Proposed 
U. S. Chamber Head Suggests Security 
Plan for job risks if labor cooperates. 


Old line members of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce thought they had 
adjusted themselves to their youngish 
president’s new-fangled thinking but they 
were not entirely prepared for Eric A. 
Johnson’s latest jolt. 

It was this: Business should have an 
“expansive, not a restrictive” attitude. 
A “bargain” should be made with labor. 
A social security program should be de- 
veloped to underwrite job loss risks if la- 
bor will abandon its restrictive practices. 
These practices he described as “make- 
work restriction of output, requiring of 
useless labor, and the like.” 

Johnson shot both barrels of ideas at a 
closed meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce attended by representatives of bus- 
iness, labor, medicine and insurance. 


Indictments charging the Chase Na- 
tional Bank and Leonard J. A. Smit, in- 
dustrial diamond dealer, with “conspiring 
and engaging in “illegal sale and export 
of industrial diamonds in violation of the 
Trading with the Enemy Act, were re- 
turned in New York by a Federal grand 
jury. 


Jobless Fears Grow 


War contracts of 8 billion already can- 
celled threatens changes in manpower. 


Growing concern over unemployment 
stirred Congress after the Senate’s War 
Investigating Committee’s chairman, Sen. 
Harry Truman, Missouri Democrat, re- 
vealed $8,000,000,000 in war contracts al- 
ready have been cancelled. 

This is only the beginning. As victory 
creeps nearer, more and more contracts 


will be cancelled, more war workers will 
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INCOME TAX HEADACHES can be cured 
by simpler forms, says L. M. Hartline, Detroit. 


be left jobless and a different kind of 
manpower problem will confront the na- 
tion, Instead of a shortage there will be 
a surplus. 

First signs of this, was War Man- 
power’s change in estimates cutting 600,- 
ooo workers from the needed total for 
the next six months. This will trim the 
required labor force from 66,300,000 to 
an estimated 65,700,000. 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Company's 
plant at Pawtucket, R. I., and four plant 
officials were convicted by a federal grand 
jury of conspiring to manufacture and 
deliver defective wire to the Army Signal 
Corps. 


Billion Dollar Road Program 


Congress gets presidential suggestion 
for 34,000-mile transcontinental system. 


Highways costing several billion dollars 
that would lace the country with a trans- 
continental road network for “future eco- 
nomic welfare and defense of the nation,” 
have been recommended to Congress by 
President Roosevelt. Estimates of actual 
costs are $750,000,000 annually for “a 
reasonable period of years.” 

Akin to the super-highways proposals 
that have popped up in Congress during 
the last five years, the President’s pro- 
gram calls for 34,000, miles of roads to 
be constructed over a 10 to 20 year period. 

Proposed routes generally would follow 
existing federal aid highways but Mr. 
Roosevelt urged actual courses “be left 
fluid.” Otherwise, said the President, land 
prices might increase “exorbitantly.” 


Furlough for Aluminum 


Shut-downs of alumina pot-lines start 
ruckus about metals for home use. 


Aluminum, numbered among the shock 
troops of war production, has suddenly 
been recalled from the fighting fronts. 

Its demotion caused a lot of people in 
Washington to ask: Was production of 
aluminum curtailed because it no longer 
is a vital war material, or did the cutback 
fit an industrial plan to keep post-war pro- 
duction down and prices up? 

For nearly a year, Rep. John Coffee 
(D. Wash.) has insisted that when it be- 
came expedient, the aluminum makers 
would urge Government to shut down a 
number of expensive Government-financed 
plants. He predicted the industry would 
then buy back the plants at a nominal 
price after the war and operate them or 
shut them down—depending on the plan 
most profitable to them. 

Just before Christmas the War Produc- 
tion Board closed down three aluminum 
“pot” lines. On New Year’s Eve, four 
more were closed. (A pot-line is a plant 
which makes aluminum from alumina.) 

Various official reasons were advanced 
for the action. The WPB claimed that 
holiday absenteeism among workers would 
make the plants inoperative, and that 
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BEAR TWINS born on train angered this 
papa bruin who fought with mother in car. 


there is a shortage of transportation to 
haul aluminum. 

Nicholas A. Zonorich, President of the 
Aluminum Workers of America (CIO), 
declared the production curtailment was 
part of a “plot” to maintain low-produc- 
tion and high costs after the war. 

The War Production Board maintains, 
however, that present output far exceeds 
our needs and that the raw product is 
getting way ahead of the finishing capacity 
of other plants. 

The War Manpower Commission has 
asked the WPB to serve notice when fur- 
ther cutbacks are in order so that skilled 
workers can be re-located in vital war in- 
dustries before they seek security in non- 
essential jobs which appear more per- 
manent. 


Russian Story Denied 


Dispatch describing peace overture is 
called false by British press officials. 


“Anyone who would believe that,” said 
Lord Halifax, British ambassador to the 
United States, “would believe anything.” 
Believable or not, the story was headline 
news in Washington and every other world 
capital, including Tokyo and Berlin. It 
started when “Pravda,” Russian news- 
paper, printed a dispatch under a Cairo 
date-line saying “two leading British per- 
sonalities” had talked separate peace terms 
to German Foreign Minister Joachim von 
Ribbentrop and it was believed the talks 
were “not without results.” British news- 
papers immediately denounced the dis- 
patch as a lie. 





Gypsy Rose Lee, the strip teaser, be- 
came ill with flu at an Army camp where 
she had gone to entertain the soldiers. 
She probably learned that warm clothing 
is better protection against colds than a 
warm reception. 
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TENSE MOMENT aboard U. S. aircraft carrier is reflected in these faces during action at sea. 
Capt. John H. Cassady, in background, grins, while mates in the foreground watch tautly. 


Rumania’s Peril Grows 


Peasant party leader seen cooperative 


with Allies if Russia drives Nazis out 


The speed of the Russian advance in 
the southern Ukraine will determine the 
fate of Rumania and her oil fields, richest 
in Europe. If the Soviets trap the bulk 


of the German armies there and stream 
into Bessarabia, Rumania probably will 
revolt and join the Allies. 

If, on the other hand, the Wehrmacht 
is able to escape through Rumania the 
Nazis are sure to employ the scorched 
earth policy and the oil in the southern 
part of the country will be lost before the 
Russians can reach it. A Balkan invasion 
by the other allies might avert this catas- 
trophe. 

Should the Antonescu dictatorship fall, 
Iuliu Maniu, leader of the National Peas- 
ant Party, is expected to form a coalition 
government. In him the Allies would find 
a leader of higher calibre than the Ba- 
doglio variety. He has never compromised 
with Hitler. He has the following. of the 
people and has constantly tried to intro- 
duce economic and social reforms, such as 
an extension of the agrarian laws of 1918 
and 1921, which divided large areas of 
arable land among a million and a half 
peasants. During his premiership of 1928- 
30, opposition from the Liberal Party, 
which represents large landowners and 
industrialists, prevented Maniu from put- 
ting much of his program into effect. 

Rumania was not a “have-not” nation 
like her fellow-satellites, Bulgaria and 
Hungary, who early joined Hitler. After 
the first World War her total area was 
more than doubled. 

But Russia, Hungary, and Bulgaria 
never ceased trying to regain their lost 
lands, and by 1939 Rumania was practic- 
ally surrounded by encroaching neighbors. 
Hitler meanwhile posed as the protector of 


Rumanian interests, bought large quan- 
tities of grain at inflated prices in order 
to swing her into his orbit. Finally in 
1940 Rumania lost 38,508 square miles, 
6,821,000 people when Russia took Bes- 
sarabia and Bucovina, Hungary half of 
Transylvania, and Bulgaria gulped the 
southern half of Dobrudja. 

When Hitler attacked Russia in 1941 
Rumania was consoled with the territory 
she had just lost to Russia and additional 
land beyond the Dniester. Although she 
claims Bessarabia as her own, Rumania’s 
chances of keeping it after the war look 
slim, since the United States has always 
recognized Russia’s claim to the terri- 
tory and Rumania lacks even Poland’s 
claim of being an ally. 

Former King Carol, whose romance with 
Magda Lupescu filled the Sunday supple- 
ments during the 20’s and 30’s, seems to 
be left pretty much out of the picture. 
Maniu called Carol back from his first 
exile in 1930 in the interests of state 
unity, then resigned as prime minister 
when the King refused to give up his 
consort. He would hardly support him 
now when Carol could not command a 
following among the people. Carol, how- 
ever, from exile in Mexico, is trying to 
form a Free Rumania movement. 


Jap Life No Picnic 
Water dissolves Nip underwear so they 
don’t wash it; diet poor, drugs lacking. 


Mr. Ramon Lavalle was the Argentine 
Consul in Hong Kong when the Japanese 
conquered and looted that city. From 
1942-1943 he was second in charge of the 
neutral Argentine Embassy in Tokyo, 
where he remained until recently when 
he was able to leave Japan via Siberia 
and came to the United States. 

Describing his experiences in Japan Mr. 
Lavalle says: 
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“Despite the fact we had diplomatic 
privileges entitling us to extra food and 
additional extras from the Black Market, 
we went for days at a time on a diet of 
nothing but cabbage and potatoes. The 
occasional ‘diplomatic’ chicken or piece 
of pork was almost uneatable. 

“The average Japanese gets no fruit, 
coffee, or meat; some meager vegetables 
perhaps once a week, no milk except a 
little for the younger children, no butter, 
and there is even a shortage of salt. His 
staple diet is rice of poor quality—not 
enough to satisfy hunger.” 

Mr. Lavalle says fish is short for three 
reasons: many of the fishing boats have 
been taken over by the Navy; there is not 
enough gasoline and night fishing is im- 
possible because of the blackout. 

Clothes of the Japanese, even of the 
upper class, contain a synthetic material 
called sufu, which wears quickly. Their 
cardboard shoes scuff out in a few weeks. 
Underwear dissolves after a few washings 
so the Japanese seldom wash their under- 
wear. Besides, there is no “soap. There 
is no heat in homes and no hot water for 
bathing. A Japanese family is restricted 
to two bottles of beer and one bottle of 
sake (rice wine) per month. 

Cigarettes are scarce. You cannot buy 
medicine. The Argentine Consul wrote: 
“When my wife required injections of cal- 
cium we could not find any in all of Jap- 
an. Finally a friend sent us some from 
Shanghai.” 

Military training begins—as in Nazi 
Germany—in childhood. Boys from five 
to 15 years old drill with wooden guns 
and cannon and model planes. Children 
play with no toys except military toys. 
School children are taken first of all to 
see newsreels of fighting at the front. 

Early in the morning and late at night 
the Argentine Consul saw Japanese youths 
running through the streets, training for 
endurance in future battles. 

Even a diplomat’s life is no fun in 
Japan. Lavalle remembers how tic Japs, 
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MUD LIKE TAFFY is Pvt. Canner Madden's 


description of his Italian “bedroom” site. 





111th Week of War 


AIR WAR. The greatest sky battle the world has yet seen took place last 
week. American bombers estimated at 750 strong, escorted by at least 500 
fighters, plunged into the heart of Germany to cut off the Luftwaffe’s life 
blood—its fighter plane factories. Nazi defenses were stiff. U. S. losses: 
60 bombers, five fighters. Enemy’s: 152 fighters shot down, stoppage of 
plane production at three plants. British bombers followed up with another 
raid two days later, dropping 2,000 bombs in 23 minutes on Brunswick. 
Entire week was one of air-pounding of Germany. 


RUSSIA, Strong Nazi counter attacks in the lower Ukraine stymied the 
Soviet army near Vinnitsa, while General Vatutin’s march extended 55 miles 
within pre-war Poland toward Kovel. Nazi losses inflicted by the First 
Ukrainian army alone totaled 100,000 men in three weeks, said Moscow. 


To the north, 70 miles east of the Latvian border a new Soviet drive severed 
a Nazi supply railroad. 


ITALY. Beyond Cassino is the broad valley which leads toward Rome. 
After a tortuous three-mile progress in a week’s time, Allied forces ‘nally 
captured the last mountain fortress barring the way to Cassino. The air 
command in the Mediterranean supported ground forces in Italy, hit rail 
yards at Rome, twice bombed Bulgaria’s capital, Sofia, which has since been 
ordered evacuated. 


PACIFIC. At Cape Gloucester, New Britain, U. S. Marines waded through 
thick Jap machine gun nests in torrents of rain to capture key “Hill 660.” 
Enemy shipping and air bases were hit from Rabaul to the Netherlands 
Indies. Allied forces renewed their efforts of a year ago to drive toward 


Akyab, island base off the southern tip of the Mayu Peninsula in Burma. 


who hate all “white men,” pounded the. 


Chilean Minister. His wife was beaten by 
her Japanese servants. The Soviets, when- 
ever they ventured out, were trailed by 
police. 

The Argentine Consul reports the atti- 
tude of the Nazis in Tokyo towards their 
Japanese allies, “the honorary Aryans,” is 
one of mingled suspicion and dislike. 


Spain Linked with Axis 
Russia holds Franco’s neutrality merely 
guise for German imperialistic aims. 


Blunt talking Russia says Spain is “an 
ally of Hitler Germany,” not a non-bel- 
ligerent, as she claims to be. To support 
her charge, Russia’s U. S. embassy In- 
formation Bulletin contends: (1) Spanish 
soldiers are still fighting on a Volkhov 
front sector; (2) Spain ‘sends strategic 
war materials to Germany, and (3) Span- 
ish neutrality is a guise for German im- 
perialistic operations. 


A New Type of steel helmet which pro- 
tects combat fliers against fragments from 
anti-aircraft shells is reducing the number 
of casualties in the Army Air Force. The 
M-3, developed by the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, is of one piece with hinged steel 
flaps to protect the earphones. Flock, a 
substance similar to cotton lint, coats the 
metal to prevent the flier’s hands from 
freezing to it. The M-4, constructed of 
steel plates shaped to the head and cov- 
ered with canvas, was developed by the 
AAF especially for turret gunners. 


Underground in Belgium 
Twice ravished within 26 years, Belgium 
still grapples with German aggressors. 


During the first World War accounts of 





German atrocities on the population of 
Belgium filled the Allied world with the 
horrors. They were an important factor 
in alienating neutrals from the Central 
Powers. In World War II not much has 
been heard of the tiny lowland country 
since Hitler invaded it in May, 1940: 
Now the Belgian Foreign Minister, the 
Hon. Paul-Henri Spaak, has revealed that 
since the first day of occupation the Ger- 
mans have killed ten times as many Bel- 
gians as were executed by them in 


1914-18. ‘ 

Over 3,000 civilians have been shot, 
mostly as hostages, and 500,000 have been 
deported to Germany and Poland. Thou- 
sands of others are in Belgian prison and 
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concentration camps. Minister Spaak says 
that if the seven per cent of the Belgian 
population shot or imprisoned were com- 
pared with the population of the United 
Statés it would amount to 10,000,000 
American martyrs. 

Hand in hand with the enemy have 
come starvation and pestilence. No ordi- 
nary Belgian is receiving more than half 
of the minimum caloric requirements for 
human life. Yet resistance to the Nazis 
has never ceased. Most sabotage is con- 
centrated on railroads, factories, and 
heavily guarded trains carrying supplies to 
the Germans. In the dense forests of 
southern Belgium Guerrillas armed only 
with shotguns and rifles fight armed Ger- 
man units. 

Over 150 underground papers encourage 
the people to keep up their fight against 
the overwhelming odds. Says the under- 
ground newspaper L’/nsoumis: “They will 
find strong hands and calm, determined 
men, alight with patriotism to avenge 
those who have fallen for the good cause 
and to help the liberators drive the hated 
Germans from our land.” 

Overseas Belgium’s contribution has 
been equally great. The Belgium Congo 
supplies the Allies with their total re- 
quirements of tin, the production of which 
has increased 20 times since the war’s 
start. In the Mediterranean theater are 
battalions of the Belgian Congo’s native 
army, led by Belgian officers. In England, 
the Belgian air force is steadily growing. 

Dr. Albert Marteaux, official delegate in 
London of the Belgian Resistance Forces, 
recently accused King Leopold III of a 
pro-German policy, and charged his pro- 
tection of Belgian Quislings had hampered 
efforts of the underground. Claiming that 
Leopold by these tactics had forfeited the 
right to the crown, Marteaux said: “The 
Belgian people have not become anti- 
monarchist. They will remain loyal to the 





U. S. Army Signal Corps 


NEW STEEL HELMETS developed by the army Ordnance Department have reduced head injuries 
to air force combat crews. The helmet worn by Maj. E. F. Sustrick, Denver, left, has hinged flaps. 
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MUST TAKE TOKYO says Admiral William F. 
Halsey, fighting South Pacific commander. 


throne provided Leopold votes it.” The 
Belgian government in exile, which the 
underground leader supports in all other 
respects, has declared its loyalty to Leo- 
pold. 


Count Ciano Killed 


Il Duce’s son-in-law, who voted to oust 
Mussolini, shot for treason at Verona. 


Frequently mentioned as possible suc- 
cessor to Mussolini during the heydey of 
the Fascist regime was I] Duce’s son-in- 
law, Count Galeazzo Ciano. One of the 
richest men in Italy, he served last as 
Ambassador to the Vatican. When the 
minor partner of the Axis caved in Ciano 
fled the Badoglio government, was seized 
by the Germans at the Swiss border. Now 
comes word he was executed for “treason 
to Italy” at Verona, together with four 
other members of the Fascist Grand 
Council who had voted to oust Mussolini. 
Those convicted of treason are usually 
blindfolded and shot in the back. Ciano 
was awarded the dubious privilege. of 
looking the firing squad full in the face. 


Nazi Morale Weakening 


Sailor tells of teen-age youths, armed, 
keeping crews of ships under control. 


Through underground channels, by way 
of Sweden, comes a report from a German 
sailor, active in the illegal anti-Nazi sea- 
men’s union. Writing about a weakening 
morale among Nazi sailors, he says: 

“Apart from myself, there are hardly 
any able seamen aboard; the others are 
either very young chaps under 18 or older 
men who are unfit for military service. 
They are for the most part men convicted 
of criminal offenses. ; 

“For some time past our ship, and other 
ships as well, had Hitler youths between 
12 and 15 years aboard. They are kept 
strictly separate from the rest of the 


~ crew, as they act as a kind of ship police. 


“They have been trained to handle 
weapons and carry rifles and revolvers. 
They are fond of playing with these 
articles in port and at sea. They are to 
assist the captain in handling the crew. 
Food on our ship and in most other ships 
is very bad. In port only one-dish meals 
are served in eating houses, containing 
heaven knows what. For a square meal 
one has to pay 30-40 marks ($15 to 60). 

“Those who are lucky to go abroad can 
make some extra money by smuggling. 
The Gestapo and the others also go in for 
smuggling, and they really know all the 
tricks. 

“We paid two short visits to Hamburg, 
one of them after the great bombing. 
There was trouble at the communal eat- 
ing center. The town was in terrible con- 
dition.” 


Dilemma In Central Europe 


Poland’s eastern frontier remains un- 
settled despite series of official statements. 
Solution of the Soviet-Polish boundary 


problem after progressing briskly for a. 


few days, now has back-tracked almost to 
the starting point. 

First Moscow, in renewing its pledge 
for establishment of a strong and inde- 
pendent Poland, announced it would ac- 
cept the old Curzon line, recommended by 
the Allies after World War I, as Poland’s 
frontier. This border, although correspond- 
ing roughly to the Molotov line to which 
the Russians moved in 1939, would grant 
Poland some additional territory in the 
north and in Galicia. It was drawn up in 


1919. 
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As compensation it was suggested Po- 
land annex some German land in the 
west. Also included in the communique 
was another bid to Poland to join the 
Soviet-Czech pact. 

The Polish government in exile debated, 
then countered with a proposal the United 
States and Great Britain act as inter- 
mediaries. The Polish cabinet nevertheless 
expressed desire for a Polish-Soviet agree- 
ment acceptable to both sides. 

(In Washington Secretary Hull an- 
nounced that U.S. Ambassador Harriman 
had been instructed to inform the Russian 
Government of our willingness to arrange 
for discussions between Russia and Poland 
that might lead to a resumption of official 
relations. ) 

The Soviet government’s curt reply to 
Premier Mikolajczyk’s government stated 
the latter’s declaration could “only be in- 
terpreted as a rejection of the Curzon 
line.” It also charged the Polish govern- 
ment “does not desire to establish good- 
neighborly relations with the Soviet 
Union,” but is trying to mislead public 
opinion. 

Focal point of the dispute is the an- 
tagonism between the two governments. 
If the Polish cabinet rids itself of those 
members whom Moscow considers hostile 
a closer rapprochement might be ex- 
pected. 

Not to be discounted is the possibility 
that the USSR may officially support a 
new regime, such as the Union of Polish 
patriots, composed of emigrees in Moscow, 
which sees eye to eye with the Soviets 
on the border dispute and other issues. 

The Polish government in exile claims 
the patriots are under Stalin’s thumb. 
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Russo-Polish boundaries. The Curzon line which Moscow hos proposed as the new frontier runs 
roughly along the 1939 Ribbentrop-Molotov frontier, slightly to the east in some of the areas. 
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Poor Richard’s Box Score 


Quizzes, brainteasers, cross-word puz- 
zles and other mental games that persons 
the country over resort to for improving 
their I. Q. (intelligence quotient) or their 
P. Q. (personality quotient), are not so 
new after all. 

When it comes to self-evaluation, it 
seems that Benjamin Franklin of Poor 
Richard fame, was the grand-daddy of 
them all. Franklin, whose birthday anni- 
versary occurred last week, had the first 
and most unique way of all for determin- 
ing his own virtues and vices. 

In the famous Franklin Institute in 
Philadelphia, is the unique self-evaluation 
test practiced daily by Poor Richard. He 
evolved it himself at 22 when, as he con- 
fesses in his autobiography, he “con- 
ceived the bold and arduous project of ar- 
riving at moral perfection.” Franklin held 
there were 13 essential virtues that every 
man should practice to live uprightly. 
These virtues, with his own definition of 
the same, were as follows: 

T. Temperance. Eat not to dullness; 
drink not to elevation. 

S. Silence. Speak not but what may 
benefit others or yourself; avoid trifling 
conversation. 

O. Order. Let ali your things have 
their places; let each part of your busi- 
ness have its time. 

R. Resolution. Resolve to perform 
what you ought; perform without fail 
what you resolve. 

F. Frugality. Make no expense but to 
do good to others or yourself; i.e., 
waste nothing. 

I. Industry. Lose no time; be always 
employ’d in something useful; cut off 
all unnecessary actions. 

S. Sincerity. Use no hurtful deceit; 
think innocently and justly, and if you 
speak, speak accordingly. 

J. Justice. Wrong none by doing in- 
juries, or omitting the benefits that are 
your duty. 

M. Moderation. Avoid extremes; for- 
bear resenting injuries to such as you 
think they deserve. 

C. Cleanliness. Tolerate no uncleanli- 
ness in body, clothes, or habitation. 

T. Tranquillity. Be not disturbed by 
trifles, or at accidents common or un- 
avoidable. 

C. Chastity. Rarely use venery but 
for health or offspring, never to dullness, 
weakness, or the injury of your own 
self or another’s peace or reputation. 

H. Humility. Imitate Jesus and Soc- 
rates. 

To practice these virtues, Poor Richard 
worked out a “box score” in which he kept 
daily score on himself (see cut). He hoped 
“that some of my descendants may follow 
the example and reap the benefit.” 


Possum-Boy’s Note to Hoover 


Ray Martin Buracker, President Hoo- 


ver’s “Possum Boy” while the former 
spent his vacations as President at his 
summer White House on the headwaters 
of the Rapidan River, in Virginia, has 
written Mr. Hoover the following letter 
of condolence on Mrs. Hoover's sudden 
death in New York: 

“Dear Mr. Hoover:—I have heard of 
the death of Mrs. Hoover and it fills my 
heart with sadness, for I recollect the 
many acts of kindness she did me while I 
opened and shut the gates here in the 
mountains when you was driving around 
to go fishing. I guess you will remember 
the ‘possum,’ I caught in the ‘holler’ log 
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POOR RICHARD used this chart, evolved at 
the age of 22, to check himself on 13 virtues. 


and that I brought it and gave it to you. 
I also recollect that you gave me a dollar 
note for the ‘possum,’ but you said you 
did not want it but that you gave it to me 
for thinking about you as the first one 
after I caught the ‘possum.’ I cannot for- 
get the many times that I ‘seen’ Mrs. 
Hoover while you and she were at the 
Rapidan camp. She often gave me nickels 
and pennies—and sometimes a quarter for 
doing odd jobs around your camp. I feel 
mighty sorry for you for she was a good 
friend of mine.’ 

The Buracker boy’s home at that time 
was near the headwaters of the Rapidan. 
When he heard of Mrs. Hoover’s death he 
came to Luray to mail his letter ‘“‘so that 
it would not get lost.” 


The Passing Scene 

In a Washington bus, a young man with 
artistic hands opened an envelope and 
read its contents. For a moment the 
man next to him shared his interest. 

“Write poetry?” 

“Ves, I do.” 

“Connected with some newspaper?” 


PATHFINDER 


“Washington Post.” 

“That’s interesting. What’s your name?” 

“Kilmer.” 

“German name, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, my father was Joyce Kilmer, 
author of ‘Trees.’ ”’ 


it Should Be in a Museum 


Twenty-one years ago R. H. Vander- 
voort quit making the “R and V Knight” 
for the Moline (Ill.) Automobile Co. The 
other day he received a card from Stan- 
ton, Cal., where a woman reported she 
was beginning to have trouble with her 
1913 model car. And the card on which 
the complaint was written was a company 
form, one issued for that purpose with 
the sale of the car. 


So it did happen, Mr. Pinney! 


J. E. Pinney, an express messenger, 
never thought it could happen to him and 
was he surprised when it did. Not only 
that. He was scared. That was to be ex- 
pected because before the train hauling 
his baggage car pulled into Kansas City 
the other day there were four bears in two 
cages. When they arrived in Kansas City 
there were five! 

One of the mama bears had given 
birth to a cub. Mama bear didn’t like the 
lack of privacy and the trainer and owner, 
enroute to Hollywood and the movies, 
tried shifting the animals around. Then, 
boy, what a fight. Between the noise and | 
the bulging of thin wire of which the cages 
were made, it gave Mr. Pinney the jitters. 
But he hadn’t seen anything yet. 

Things had just begun to quiet down 
and Mr. Pinney was mopping his brow 
nervously when some miles outside Kan- 
sas City, a twin was born! It didn’t help 
that the first twin had died after Mama 
had deserted it following a fight with Papa 
bear. Mr. Pinney skee-daddled off the 
train at Tucumcari, N. M. 

Playing mid-wife to a 300 pound Rus- 
sian bear, who fought with her husband 
while another pair of bears started a scrap 
of their own just to be friendly, made the 
job too complicated. 


Shad and Corpses 


It won’t be long from now when men 
on both sides of the Delaware River, 
above a place obscurely known in both 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania as Dunk’s 
Ferry, start considering the condition of 
their shad nets. Many say Beverly is now 
the name of Dunk’s Ferry on the Jersey 
side, ignoring that Dunk was a Scotchman 
named Duncan who plied the first boats. 

There is, or used to be, a Beverly man 
who set out his shad nets every spring— 
Edward Bintliff, about 60. His brother, 
Clarence, is a grave-digger in the National 
Cemetery few know about there. 

Shad season in waters thereabouts starts 
in March but you have to make sure of 
nets before then. Shad fishermen used to 
be boastful of their earnings: $5 per hun- 
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EVERY YEAR Edward Bintliff gets ready for 
spring shad fishing by fixing his nets carefully. 


dred for bucks, $8 a hundred for roes. 
The Bintliffs have made as much by catch- 
ing corpses as they have by catching shad. 
Among the nets in their shed, you'll find 
grappling hooks poised and ready. There’s 
rarely a drowning or an accident near 
Dunk’s Ferry that isn’t synonymous with 
a call for one of the Bintliffs. And a corpse 
recovery calls for a notch on a rafter in 
the shed. Shad are one thing, corpses 
quite another. 


Flood Cuts Tax Revenue 


After a flood the White River, legal 
boundary between Perry and Decatur 
townships of Marion County, Indiana, 
shifted its bed, putting a $12,000,000 
plant of Indiana Power and Light Com- 
pany, which had been in Decatur, within 
Perry’s boundaries. Perry officials brought 
and won a suit for the plant’s annual 
taxes. Said a Decatur trustee: “There is 
nothing we can do about it. The tax rate 
has been fixed, and instead of having 
about $16,000,000 worth of property to 
tax, we find our township reduced to less 
than $4,000,000. We are automatically in- 
solvent.” Two schools prepared to close. 


A Baseball Bat, swung by 80-year-old 
Jan Heyduk of Chicago, knocked a re- 
volver out of the hand of a robber who 
tried to hold up a shoe store. When he 
stooped to pick up the gun, Heyduk 
clubbed him again. The robber and a com- 
panion fled. 


Oh, Come Now Children! 


It doesn’t seem possible but Michael J. 
Ward, Boston school committeeman, says 
it’s true. Some elementary school children 
there think President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt is the only president the United States 
ever had! 

Checking on pupils’ history knowledge, 
particularly that dealing with who lived in 
White House and when, Mr. Ward said: 


ICE CUTTING in New England came a month 


sooner this year because of sharp early cold. 


“When I was in the fifth grade I thought 
the country had had only three presidents 
in its history. But I am appalled to find 
greater ignorance among sixth-graders to- 
day. They think President Roosevelt’s the 
only president we ever had.” 


Vermont’s Gay-’90 Mystery 


Back at the turn of the century, the 
sleepy mountain village of Westmore, Vt., 
had only one attraction—the Arcadia Re- 
treat about which the townfolk knew lit- 
tle or nothing. 

It was an elite hostelry for the fashion- 
able set which spent its summers near the 
Pisgah trail in the Green Mountains but 
who lived “down east.” 

The clientele of the Arcadia Retreat 
simply did not mix with the natives. They 
were very exclusive society folk. 

Then something happened. And nobody 
knows what or why but Westmore awak- 
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ened one morning to find the flossy estab- 
lishment deserted. 

Furnishings of each room remained in- 
tact. Stoves and kitchen utensils reposed 
in snug nearness to sugar, flour, meal, po- 
tatoes, soap and other supplies. But no 
human being was around. 

From a place of exclusiveness and 
swank, the Arcadia Retreat decayed to an 
abode for birds and bats. 

Little by little the Retreat was dis- 
mantled by souvenir hunters. Gradually 
the elements took their toll. 

Then in 1920 fire completed destruction 
of the ruins but it could not destroy the 
mystery that exists even to this day. 


Who Says People Are Broke? 


Bewilderment stopped goings-on in the 
internal revenue department for awhile 
the other day. It received income tax pay- 
ments the payees didn’t owe. And the de- 
partment couldn’t make up its collective 
minds whether guilty consciences or just 
a super-duper burst of patriotism was the 
reason. 

Then the reason dawned on them. Be- 
cause the March income tax returns are so 
involved, the government had sent tax- 
payers statements showing their 1942 bill 
and credits entered for payments made 
before pay-as-you-go went into effect. 

Countless persons thought the state- 
ment was a dun, deducted the unpaid 
amount and mailed a check. 

P. S. The checks are being returned. 





Family finances are no worry to Ernest 
Preston Church, 37 year old West Vir- 
ginian inducted into the army. He is the 
father of 11 children, which means a de- 
pendency allotment of $280 monthly for 
the care of his family while he is serving 
his country as one of Uncle Sam’s millions 
of soldiers. 





Wid World 


Eye dog, Rasta, guides her to and from her job of running burring machine in a defense plant. 











Post-war Business Worries 


Fears that West Coast business will 
suffer when industr. returns to a peace- 
time basis have aroused industrial leaders 
there to a point where they contemplate 
submitting the problem to both political 
parties at their national conventions. 

Unrest over the outlook arose from War 
Department disclosures that West Coast 
industry would be kept at capacity pro- 
duction generally until Japan is whipped. 
Since defeat of the Axis powers is con- 
ceded before the Japs are overcome, busi- 
ness leaders in the West foresee eastern 
industry reconverting to peace-time pro- 
duction long before them. 

They want the East to share the bur- 
dens of the Jap war from a production 
standpoint, thus enabling war plants both 
East and West to compete for the peace- 
time civilian market-on an equal basis. 


War Material Disposal 


Disposal of surplus war materials, which 
is bound to make a lot of people mad, is 
receiving close attention from both the 
Administration and Congress. 

A policy declaration for disposal of 
both materials and plants is expected soon 
from the Baruch post-war planning com- 
mittee. But it is unlikely the report will 
be made before the President names an 
administrator for the job. Leading candi- 
date for that post is Jesse Jones, Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 

Meanwhile finishing touches already 
have been put on the Senate’s post-war 
planning committee’s report. It deals, 
among others, with classification of plants 
and machinery to permit determination of 
those to be retained by the military and 
those to be offered for sale. 

Shortage of warehouse facilities will 
bother the administrator in charge of the 
job. It is not unlikely that Army gamps 
will be used after the war for storing such 
surplus material until it is sold. 


Now It's Automobiles the public wants 
most after the war according to another 
of those surveys everyone is making now- 
adays. This one, by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, shows 2.352,- 
000 families plan to buy cars when fight- 
ing stops. 


Small Business at War 


Charley Weaver is a born mechanic. 
Before the war he kept a battery and igni- 
tion repair shop in Lima, Ohio, and some- 
times built racing cars on the side. 

Now he employs a dozen men, making 
small parts for war equipment in the 
cement block building that used to be his 





little repair shop. Some of the machine 
tools in the Weaver plant are right out of 
Rube Goldberg—made of odd parts and 
driven by electric motors salvaged from 
discarded washing machines. 


Southern Airways, Inc., has filed ap- 
plication for an airline network covering 
7,291 miles and serving 88 cities and 
towns in the South. 


Life-raft Lotion 


Life rafts on all U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission vessels launched at one California 
shipyard now have as standard equipment, 
one gallon cans containing oil for protec- 
tion against sunburn, wind-burn, and salt 
water spray. Ship-wrecked sailors in the 
past have suffered intensely from exposure 
to burning tropical sun and searing winds. 


New OPA Profit Rule 


OPA and WPB have developed a pro- 
gram designed to equalize profit margins 
for all products and price lines of individ- 
ual consumers’ goods industries when such 
action is necessary to improve production. 

Stabilization Director Vinson has ap- 
proved the program under which OPA is 
authorized to revise existing price sched- 
ules as a production stimulant when cer- 
tain items are needed and to reduce price 
schedules when profits are excessive. 


Better Bottles 


For a transparent, unbreakable, non- 
refillable container, Theodore B. McGirr 
of New York City and Theodore G. Mc- 
Girr of Brooklyn, have supplied the an- 
swer in Patent No. 2, 336,943 issued by 
the United States Patent Office. The new 


Wide World 


MOBILE air traffic tower will be used at war 
fronts to direct plane landings at air ports. 
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container, made of a cellulose material, is 
cylindrical in shape and has a conical top 
which appears normally sealed. Around 
the top, however, is a narrow, hollow rib 
extending out from the apex of the cone. 
A pouring slot is provided by removing 
the projecting rib. The container is filled 
through its base which is then perma- 
nently sealed. Manufacturing costs are 
low. The patent has not been assigned. 


Pan American Volume Up 


Pan American Grace Airways, which 
serves eight republics on the west coast of 
South America, increased its business vol- 
ume by a wide margin during 1943 over 
the previous year. Compared to 4,030,000 
plane miles flown in 1942, it piled up a 
record last year of 4,700,000. In passen- 
ger miles it topped the 1942 figure by 
14,500,000. 

Other expansions in 1943 operations 
were: 69,000 passengers as against 56,- 
770; 2,000,000 pounds of express com- 
pared to 1,330,000 and 280,000 pounds of 
mail as against 242,000 pounds. Expansion 
in flight activities resulted in a 50% in- 
crease in personnel. 


Better Merchandising Urged 


Streamline merchandising will be needed 
to maintain post-war prosperity, Stanley 
A. Roth, vice-president in charge of mer- 
chandising of D. A. Schulte, Inc., told the 
American Association of Textile Technol- 
ogists. “Streamline merchandising,” he 
said, “is the swiftest, surest means of 
bringing the finest quality of goods to the 
largest number of people at the lowest 
possible prices. Fancy frills of service will 
have to go out. We must concentrate on 
volume and strive for an economy of 
plenty of the many—more for all.” 


War Goods Flown to U. S. 


Diamonds, quartz crystals, tantalite, 
beryl and rare drugs were among the 41 
million pounds of strategic war materials 
flown into the United States by Army, 
Navy and commercial planes last year? 

“To roll all the figures on air move- 
ments into one sentence,” said WPB 
Chairman Donald Nelson, “it might be 
said that during 1943 a unit of air cargo 
was 1381 times smaller, 81 times as valu- 
able, about 20 times as safe, and moved 
more than six times as fast as cargo on 
ocean vessels.” 


Radiotelephones For Trains 


Whether radiotelephones could be as 
useful on railroad trains as they have been 
on ships will be looked into by the Radio 
Technical Planning Board at the request 
of railroad officials, after public comments 
that radiotelephone communication might 
prevent train wrecks. Some veteran rail- 
way signal technicians remain sceptical. 
If trains are wrecked, their radios, unlike 
those of ships, will be wrecked too. 
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New Argentine-Bolivia Moves 


Argentina’s recognition of Bolivia’s new 
government in the face of strong disap- 
proval by other American republics can 
be traced largely to that totalitarian na- 
tion’s imperialistic ambitions. That the 
“neutral” of the Americas had a hand in 
setting up the Bolivian de facto regime 
was deftly implied in Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull’s announcement that infor- 
mation exchanged by the American gov- 
ernments “increasingly strengthens the 
belief that forces outside of Bolivia and 
unfriendly to the defense of the Ameri- 
can republics inspired and aided the Bo- 
livian revolution.” 

The Secretary named no names but his 
statement lent credence to reports from 
South American capitals that Argentina’s 
military rulers helped engineer the Boliv- 
ian coup d’ etat. Argentina has long 
wanted to create a bloc of nations in her 
immediate vicinity dependent upon her 
economically with governments patterned 
after her own ideology. 

This ambition has been strengthened 
by her isolationist position in the hemis- 
phere since war broke out. In the case of 
Bolivia, Argentina has been coaxing that 
country under her economic control since 
the 19th century. Before Pefiaranda was 
ousted in Bolivia she negotiated with his 
government for a customs union without 
success. Bolivia now is the, only country 
in South America that earmarks a part of 
her rubber production for export to the 
pampa country. 

One reason landlocked Bolivia courts 
Argentine friendship is because-of her long 
grudge against Chile for seizure of her 
Pacific ports and nitrate fields in 1879. 
The principal factor in Bolivia’s current 
leanings toward her powerful neighbor is 
the strong nationalistic tendencies of the 
de facto regime and the well known pro- 
Axis sympathies of a number of its mem- 
bers. 

Other nations Argentina is trying to 
lure within her “co-prosperity sphere” are 
Chile and Paraguay. Last summer she 
made overtures to both for a customs 
union. Paraguay she had long dominated 
economically because the bulk of that 
shut-in nation’s trade travels the Parana 
river to Buenos Aires to reach world mar- 
kets. Meanwhile, pro-Axis Argentina is 
reported striving to take advantage of un- 
rest in Chile, Paraguay, Colombia, Uru- 
guay, and Peru to overthrow their exist- 
ing governments and replace them with 
totalitarian regimes. Giving substance to 
this report is Argentine anxiety over the 
growing power of her neighbors’ armies 
and navies through Lend-Lease aid which 
was refused to her. Now this nation’s 
relations with the United States will be 
reviewed. Conferences between the State 


Department and British Ambassador Lord 
Halifax indicate Great Britain will follow 
the United States’ stand towards Bolivia 


and Argentina. This is reported to be 
non-recognition of the former, possible 
severance of relations with the latter, and 
imposition of economic sanctions on both 
nations. Disturbed, Argentina suddenly 
announced Andrian Escobar, her new Am- 
bassador to Washington, would arrive the 
end of January. Meanwhile to plead its 
case, Bolivia is sending another repre- 
sentative to the U. S. He is Ferdinando 
Iturralde Chinel, Minister of Information 
and Under-Secretary of Foreign Affaires 
in the new regime. 


Venezuela, U. S. Friend 


Venezuela, whose president, Isaias Me- 
dina Angarita, is the seventh South Amer- 
ican chief executive to visit the United 
States, is a land of high living costs. A 
high tariff, plus the fact all manufactured 
goods and much of her food is imported, 
is the reason why it costs twice as much 
to live there as in the U. S. 

Oil, which composes 90% of her ex- 
ports, has made Venezuela’s government 
the richest in South America. But the 
people, in contrast, are poor. This con- 
dition of the masses is traceable to the 
27-year rule of Juan Vicente Gomez, a 
ruthless dictator who paralleled Hitler. 
When he died in 1935 Venezuelans for 
the first time began to feel what it was 
like to live under a fair facsimile of demo- 
cratic rule. Eleazar Lopez Contreras, who 
became president, granted freedom of the 
press, cut his own term of office from 
seven to five years, encouraged political 
activity, improved education and sanita- 
tion for health reasons. 

General Medina, who once served as 
private secretary to Contreras, succeeded 
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him as president in April, 1941. It is well 
known his choice was dictated by his 
predecessor, whose policies he has con- 
tinued by increasing appropriations for 
education and launching a low-cost hous- 
ing project in a slum district of Caracas, 
the capital. When oil exports decreased 
due to the war, General Medina’s govern- 
ment worked out a plan with the oil com- 
panies to offset the resultant unemploy- 
ment of workers in the industry. Agricul- 
tural colonies for thousands of jobless oil 
workers were established. 

In addition to Venezuela’s cooperation 
in hemisphere defense by breaking with 
the Axis and diverting the bulk of her oil 
to the Allies, she also admitted American 
troops into the country to train her small 
Army for future security. 

Venezuela is famous as the native land 
of Simon Bolivar, the great liberator who 
freed four South American nations besides 
his own. The real originator of the Good 
Neighbor Policy, he strongly advocated 
Pan American unity. As a step towards 
its achievement he called the first confer- 
ence of American states in 1826, the fore- 
runner of present-day Pan American con- 
ferences which have been especially valu- 
able in promoting hemisphere solidarity. 


Brazilian-Canadian Ties 


To improve relations between Brazil 
and Canada a special fund has been cre- 
ated by the Canadian Inter-American As- 
sociation, a private organization in Mont- 
real. By means of this fund, scholarships 
for the exchange of Brazilian and Cana- 
dian students and professors will be estab- 
lished. The countries also will exchange 
exhibits of arts and handicrafts. Part of 
the fund will be used for Portuguese 
courses in Canada. 

On her part, Brazil has just appointed 
Ciro Freitas Vale as the first Brazilian 
Ambassador to Canada. He will replace 
the Brazilian Minister in Canada, Caio 
de Mello Franco. Recently the two coun- 
tries elevated their legations to the status 
of embassies. 





Acme 


BRIGADIER GENERAL ALBERTO GILBERT of Argentina and Dr. Luis A. Argana of Paraguay, 


Ministers of Foreign Affairs, sign an economic treaty between their countries in Buenos Aires. 








*¢S mall enterprises must be maintained 
because they are the essence of democ- 
racy. Without them, private initiative with 
its accompanying risk-taking will be sti- 
fled. Without them, the democratic system 
as we have known it will cease to exist.”— 
Jesse Jones, U. S. Secretary of Com- 
merce, 1944. 

This is a story about a drug store, 
hedged by old elms on a sidestreet in a 
Corn Belt town. It is one of the 2,750,000 
small businesses between Mathias, Me. 
and National City, Cal. It did a $51,000 
business last year. 

Next year, or the year after, the doors 
will close; the grand-daughter of its 
founder will either sell out to a chain or 
rent the building to a shoe repairman. 

“Taxes are killing us off,” the pert, 
red haired proprietress said. “Taxes and 
red tape. I operated without a salary in 
1943. We can’t stand it for another two 
years. That’s true of the hardware store 
in the next block and of the Jones’ Broth- 
ers grocery store in Center Street. 


Seeds of NRA 


“Tt began with the NRA. Most of us 
see that now. The NRA was an imposi- 
tion of authority without reference to 
special conditions. Federal edicts were 
issued, let the chips fall where they might. 

“Business was zoned according to cen- 
sus population. This store was located 
within suburban shopping distance of a 
neighboring small city. So the actual buy- 
ing population was only a small percentage 





How to Go Broke 
on $50,000 A Year 


of the actual census count. The NRA wage 
scale was arbitrarily set. We had to pay 
salaries out of line with true earnings. 
NRA failed. But the seeds kept sprouting 
and grew into a garden.” 

Last year, those seeds had bloomed 
into. an excise tax, a social security tax, 
a state sales tax, a withholding tax and a 
store income tax. There is a tax of $27.50 
a year for selling medicinal spirits, a $3 
tax on narcotics, and another $1 license 
for selling untaxed narcotic preparations. 

In addition, the store must collect a 
10% tax on each sale of jewelry, toilet 
preparations and luggage and pay the 





Acme 
“DAD turned it into a drug business. Our 
town needed a drug store. He went to college 
to study, for druggists must be trained.” 
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money monthly to the Federal treasury. 
There are three coin-operated devices in 
the store. They carry Federal licenses of 
$10, $25 and $100 per.year. 

Six months ago, largely because all the 
places of amusement open evenings were 
taverns, the drug store opened its foun- 
tain dining room to two hours of “juke 
box” dancing, eight to ten p.m. No ad- 
mission was charged because a local law 
forbids it. 

Yet, the proprietress was forced to buy 
a “juke box” license and a cabaret license. 
A clause in the cabaret license orders the 
store’s cash registers checked each night 
a full hour before dancing begins (seven 
p.m.) and demands a tax payment of 10% 
of the gross business between then and 
the time dancing stops. 


Records, Records, Records 


The store personnel, outside the pro- 
prietress, consists of a druggist, a regular 
fountain girl and a cook. To cover the 
store’s 15-hour days, part-time student 
help from the local normal school is em- 
ployed to fill out afternoon and evening 
work shifts, and to serve the noon-day 
lunches. The student help works an aver- 
ag. of 16 hours per week. 

Tax commissioners in that particular 
state look on the students as students and 
don’t tax them. But Federal law puts 
an additional 5% withholding tax on the 
store’s payroll because it “employs” more 
than eight people per week. 

Food purchased for the store’s lunch 
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counter must be approved by the local 
ration board. And the board has to see 
records proving that lunch counter prices 
are no higher than they were in 1941— 
despite the fact that food costs have risen 
20 to 60% since then. 

Bookkeeping on Social Security taxes, 
Employe Withholding Taxes, OPA forms, 
WPB certificates and the host of other 
tax payments 2nd government forms give 
the fountain manager from one to three 
hours work at home five nights of the 
week, then necessitate payment of a re- 
tainer of $25 a month to a local public 
accountant to go over all the books and 
tote them up. 

“The upshot of it all is that we haven’t 
been able to clear more than two per 
cent interest on the investment for the 
past three years,” the proprietress said. 
“We'd like to add new lines of merchan- 
dise. That might pull us out of the hole. 
But wholesalers can’t open new accounts. 
They haven’t enough stock on hand. As 
it is, every order from wholesalers has 
run 40 to so items short on stock ma- 
terials during the past six months and no 
one wiil hazard a guess as to when relief 
may be expected. New merchandise seems 
to be out for the duration. 


Prescriptions at a Loss 


“Most of the doctors in town are in 
the armed services. Consequently, a pri- 
mary drugstore item, prescription filling, 
has gone. There are still refills and propri- 
etary drugs. 

“The prescription department must be 
maintained, even at a loss, as a service to 
the doctorless community. That means we 
have to place increased stress on the foun- 
tain-lunch. But how can that exist when 
the law holds menu prices to 1941 levels? 
Levels still high for many workers. 

“T know the ropes. Granddaddy opened 
this store fifty years ago. It was a general 
store then. People came in to buy yard 
goods and thread and news- 
papers and dress silk, hooped 
cheese and lanterns and plow 
points. 

He knew most of them by 
their first names; they called 
him by his first name. He kept 
their credit margin right on tap, 
in the back of his bald head. The 
customers’ children got stick 
candy when the bills were paid, 
and the customer got a free cigar. 

“My fathér turned the store 
into a drug business. The town 
needed a drug store. And that’s 
what Dad had wanted to study 
when he went away to school. 
He came back from Pharmacy 
College and_ shifted things 
around, bit by bit. 

“Dad carried on in the same 
way. They call it ‘customer re- 
lations’ today. A tenant farmer’s 
wife took sick late at night. The 
tenant walked four miles into 
town to ask Dad for ‘something 








H. Armstrong Roberts 


“WE'RE AVERAGE smal/ business, | guess. 
Trying to make enough to support a family, 
and pay foxes under war time regulations. 


to help us out.’ The doctor was busy and 
couldn’t come. 

“Dad just stood and looked at the man 
for a minute. There wasn’t an expression 
on his face when he said, ‘I'll see what 
I can do, Joe.’ Five minutes later he 
came back with a package. He sent me 
off to the house to hitch the horse. We 
drove the farmer back home. 

“Dad wouldn't even go into the room 
where the sick woman was. He wasn’t a 
doctor, he said. But he stood outside and 
gave orders. The woman got well. That 
family still trades with us. 

“We've never tried to expand. We’re 
average small business, I guess—trying 
to make enough to support a family, with 
overhead expenses and taxes paid. 

“But any storekeeper does expect the 
opportunity, as a sovereign right, to con- 
tinue the store he has established under 


a 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


“THEY SAY democracy is built on small business initiative; an 
equal opportunity to earn a living. Come back and see us.” 
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the laws of his country. For this privilege, 
we pay licenses and taxes. 

“What becomes of that privilege when 
government becomes a competitor? A com- 
petitor in using up work hours, in boost- 
ing costs, in narrowing initiative. And it’s 
not only true of the drug business. 

“If Congress increases taxes on tobacco 
and matches this year, all the tobacco 
shops, drug stores and grocers in town 
will have to pay a floor tax covering the 
increase on all stock on hand. That means 
inventories, as well as more tax forms to 
fill out. The Jones’ Brothers grocery is 
paying a $48 federal license for selling 
colored oleomargarine, and another $8 
license for selling uncolored oleo. They 
can’t buy old fashioned rat cheese any- 
more ... for love or money. Yet, they 
pay a $12 a year tax for the right to sell 
filled cheese. 


The Only Fair Trade 


“Congress talks about simplifying the 
tax structure. I hope so. I hope it comes 
in time—Government men talk about ‘fair 
trade practices’ and ‘managerial advice 
for small business.’ I know that I, for 
one, don’t want any managerial advice 
from a bureau chief cooped up in a Wash- 
ington or Chicago or St. Louis office 
building. The only fair-trade I ask is the 
right to buy wholesale goods on the same 
basis as chains, and so-called Big Busi- 
ness. Give me that, plus an absence of 
red tape and silly, socializing taxes. We'll 
make out, then.” 

She walked to the front of the store, 
stood for a moment staring down the 
bleak, snow-filled street. On the wall. be- 
hind her, the great brass clock insta'led 
50 years before in the general store ticked 
doggedly on. { 

1942 . . . $48,000 gross, $1,100 net. 
1943 . . . $51,000 gross, $830 net. 1944 

- 1945 ? ? ? 

“They say,” she said, “there are 2,750,- 
ooo small stores and shops and 
one-family factories in America. 
They say democracy is built on 
small business initiative . . . the 
equal opportunity to earn a liv- 
ing daily. 

“Now there’s a war on. We’re 
fighting to ensure democracy for 
all the people on earth. I’m not 
going to write my Congressman. 
We came out here from New 
England a century and a half 
ago. We've never yelled quits 
yet. Come back and see us next 
year ... I hope.” 

With that she went back to her 
job and her endless reports and 
to difficult if not impossible de- 
cisions, 





“The small businessman is un- 
fortunately being driven into a 
less and less independent posi- 
tion in American life.”—Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt, 1938. 











BE PREPARED FOR 


SICKNESS or ACCIDENT 


MO +. ae 


THIS 
HOSPITALIZATION 
PLAN COVERS 


FOR SICKNESS OR ACCIDENT 
Hospital Expenses paid, upto. . « . $540.00 
FOR ACCIDENT 
Doctor Expense paid, upte.. . . . . $135.00 
Less of Wages reimbursed, upte. . . $300.00 
Less of Life by Accident . . . . . $1000.00 
WAR COVERAGE AND EXTRA BENEFITS 
Childbirth Expense paid, apts . . . - $60.00 
You know how easy it is to run into debt when 
sickness or accident hit. Under the Family Mu- 
tual Plan, you'll be able to pay your hospital 
bills, and in case of accident, doctor expenses, 
and you'll be reimbursed for loss of time from 
work. No matter where you live, your sere 
admits you to an in the United 


or Ca In the hospital you may have the 
care of your family doctor. Simply present your 


Family Mutual card at the time of admittance, 
MAIL COUPON TODAY + No Agent Will Bother You 





Family Mutual Life InsyranceCo. PF-8 | 
Wilmington, Del. 1 
Please send me, without obligation, complete infor- i 
mation on your Economical Hospitalization Plan. j{ 
NAM 
ADDRESS ; 
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cry. 


How To Relieve 
Bronchitis 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 
goes right to the seat of the trouble to help 
loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, and aid 
nature to soothe and heal raw, tender inflamed 
bronchial mucous membranes. Tell your 
druggist to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion 
with the understanding you must like the way 
it quickly allays the cough or you are to have 
your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


Don’t throw shirts away 


if collars or cuffs wear out 


Buy replacement Collars or Cuffs in Sanforized 
broadcloth (white only). Rip off the old, stitch 
on the new—makes shirts like new. Easy to do. 
Price, $1 forfive. Samplecollar, or pair of cuffs, 25c. 


Give collar 
size 
Troy 

Novelty Co. 


9 Union St. 
Troy, N. Y. 
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Education 





“War About Education’’ 


“The present conflict is a war about 
education, a battle of ideas upon which 
the whole future of the world depends,” 
declared Lord Halifax, British Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, at the Associa- 
tion of Colleges meeting in Cincinnati. 
“The Nazi education philosophy that 
trains children to be young fanatics must 
be destroyed or we will have to fight Ger- 
many again in another war. It not only 
will be necessary to eliminate ‘false teach- 
ings’ but to re-educate the Nazis in peace- 
ful ways of living.” 

Lord Halifax said all nations of the 
world must reject the Nazi theory of the 
cgmplete subordination of the individual 
to the state and the enslavement of truth 
to the “supposed claims” of political phi- 
losophy. He was given an honorary Doc- 
tor of Laws degree at a special convoca- 
tion held by the University of Cincinnati. 


Federal Control Feared 


Adequate safeguards protecting author- 
ity of states to administer the proposed 
government educational program for vet- 
erans was demanded by 2,000 educators 
attending the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation’s Chicago convention. 

Though approving the bill by Senator 
Thomas of Utah for federal payment of 
returning veterans’ school and college edu- 
cation, delegates warned a “blank check” 
for the President would be a “grave in- 
justice to educational organizations” since 
the bill allows the Chief Executive to dele- 
gate administration of the funds. 


Helps For Teachers 


“Some Source Materials From Govern- 
ment Agencies on Wartime Consumer 
Education and for Use by Administrators 
and Teachers in Elementary and Second- 
ary Schools,” is the title of a bulletin that 
can be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. The 
price is 5 cents. 

The 1943 edition of the Statistical Ab- 
stract of the United States also is avail- 
able at the same office. Its cost is $1.75. 
It is a valuable reference book for schools. 


international Education 


Back in September, educators from 29 
foreign nations and 30 United States 
groups met at Harper’s Ferry, W. Va. 

After three days of deliberation, the 
Assembly made public its~recommenda- 
tions. These called for creation of an in- 
ternational organization for education and 
cultural development with three great jobs 
—to help rebuild the education of the 
Axis countries, to help rebuild the educa- 


tion of war-devasted countries, and to 
launch a world-wide long-range program 
for world citizenship. 

A copy of “Education for International 
Security,” a report of this conference, has 
just been published and can be secured 
from the School Executive, 470 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Reading Tastes Improve 


America may be reading less than be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, but the quality of what 
it reads is improving, reports the Ameri- 
can Library Association in its annual sur- 
vey. It notes a decline in total reading, 
but a trend toward serious books. 

Despite the over-all drop in the use of 
libraries, the Association points out the 
demands of children and young people re- 
mains normal. Their interest leans heavily 
toward war topics with requests for avia- 
tion books in the lead. Adults are reading 
technical works and books on interna- 
tional affairs rather than light fiction. In 
the past year atlases and maps were more 
used than in the ten preceding years, 
while books on Japan are seldom used. 


Colored Teacher Fights Ruling 


Legal right of the Little Rock, Ark., 
school board to pay white teachers higher 
salaries than colored teachers was upheld 
by U.S. District Court Judge T. C. Trim- 
ble in ruling on a suit brought by Susie 
Norris, colored high school teacher, who 
will appeal this decision. Judge Trimble 
declared the school board had the right to 
determine for itself what salaries should 
be paid without regard to the constitu- 
tionality of race discrimination. 





HAND PAINTING occupies this youngster's 


interest at federal works nursery school. 
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$20,000 for a Novel 


A $20,000 prize contest for the best 
novel submitted between June, 1944 and 
January, 1945, has been announced by 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. One-half 
the prize will be in cash and the remainder 
an advance against trade and possible 
book club royalties. The contest is open 
to both new and established writers. Man- 
uscripts must be 50,000 words or more. 


Such Interesting People 


(Robert J. Casey. The Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., $3.) 

Bob Casey, whose writing career has 
been as varied as the personalities of 
newspaper people he lines up in this book, 
is known for all kinds of media, an anthol- 
ogy of verse, a book of satire, a couple of 
romances, some travel books and mystery 
novels, as well as three war books, among 
them the renowned “Torpedo Junction.” 
In “Such Interesting People” he recalls 
many of the odd editors and writers he 
has known in his extensive travels. 


Duet With Nicky 


(Alice Berezowsky. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., $2.75.) 
This is a portrait of experiences, the 


joy of companionship; something that 
happened when Nicholas Berezowsky 
hiked out of the U.S.S.R. in its cradle 


years and fell in love with the New Or- 
leans girl who tells the story. Although 
Berezowsky is a young musician and com- 
poser, the book is no mere biography for 
musical readers. It is, essentially, a good 
story, told with sprightliness and with a 
style that has music in its own right. Here 
is an adventure that Alice, Nicky’s Amer- 
ican wife, is sharing with readers, 


Boys and Girls Quiz Book 


(Will and Molly Donaldson. New York, 
N. Y.: Musette Publishers.) 

A last-minute arrival in the welcome 
gift parade, something suitable for the 
youngster who was overlooked, is this 146- 
page book of questions and answers, as 
well as a sheaf of riddles for good meas- 
ure, The type is the best for juveniles. 


Changing Reading Tastes 


Huge demand for war books of all 
kinds, atlases and maps, and increased de- 
mand for marriage manuals and hand- 
books about expectant motherhood and 





if Peter Pain strikes you with crumbling 
Muscle Pain...Rub in Ben-Gay...Quick! 


Amazingly FAST relief= 
and here’s why: 


@ Science, for many years, has depended 
on two pain-relieving agents—methyl 
salicylate and menthol. Every doctor 
knows these two precious ingredients. 
And... Ben-Gay contains up to 24% 
times as much of both than five other 
widely offered rub-ins. Actual labora- 
tory tests prove this. So insist on the 
genuine Ben-Gay next time Peter Pain 
strikes! Get Ben-Gay’s fast relief! 


Foot Comfort 
for 15 Cents 


In most cases suffering from corns is needless be- 
cause it can be stopped by softening the corn with 
salve. Just get a box of Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve to- 
day. Follow the simple directions and see how quickly 
the pain is relieved. Tomorrow you should be able to 
remove the entire corn without the use of a knife. 
Remember the name, HANSON’S Magic Corn Salve, 
at druggists’, or by mail postpaid on receipt of price, 
fifteen cents a box. Address: W. T. Hanson Co., 
P.O. Box 1003, Schenectady, N. Y. 


ALL VEGETABLE 
HAIR REMOVER 


“No chemicals. No dangerous sulphides. No odor. No heat- 


ing. No stubby regrowth. Applied cold. Takes hair OUT 

not off. Use on face. arma, legs, etc ick, easy an 

SAFE! Positively NON-IRRITATING. Write for FREE 

TRIAL OFFER of ADIEU Hair Remover today. 
FOUR STAR PRODUCTS CO. 

6513 Hollywood Bivd., Dept. BC-270 Hollywood, 28, Calif. 


For FAST Relief from Pain due to 
RHEUMATISM, COLDS, NEURALGIA, 
MUSCULAR STRAIN 


Ben-Gay 


THE ORIGINAL ANALGESIQUE BAUME 


ACTS FAST wren yOu HURT 





There's alse Ben-Gay MILD for Children _ 










NEW CHEMICAL MITT % 
Sensational! DRY Window Cleaner! Uses 
messy liquids. Chemically Treated. Simply glide over win- 
dows; leaves glass sparkling clear. No heating water, no 
heavy buckets to carry, No rags, powders, sponges, cham- 
ois. No mess or muss. No red cha ped hands Dust, dirt 
fog disappear like magic. Wonder ful % auto windows, wi 


SAMPLES FOR AGENTS “"p'0 0%: sont in: 
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send name at once. A re lt do. SEND NO MONEY— 
just your name. nnisrde Con ass Street, . 


Easy to fix cuts, bruises, worn spots in tires 
SO-LO also mends shoes, raincoats, boots—any- 
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SPREADS ON like butter Dries 

—_ overnight. Flexible Non 
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Yew ENLARGEMENT 





the care of infants dominate the tastes of 
the reading public, according to the Amer- 
ican Library Association. Technical books 
are reported tapering off as are requests 
for South American information. 










nm natural lifelike colors and sent on approval. Your orig- 
1 returned with your argement. Send today. 
DEAN STUDIOS, Dept. 745,211 W. 7th St., Des Moines, lowe 


ust to get acquainted, we will beautifully enlarge your favorite = 
shot, photo, Kodak pict print or negative to Bat 

) inches, if you enclose this with a 3c stamp for return 

— ig mailing. Please include color of hair and eyes and get 
our new Bargain Offer giving you your choice of handsome 

w \ oh frames with a second enlargement beautifully hand tinted 
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FROM MY KITCHEN 
WINDOW 

I like to read about the won- 
derful houses, refrigerators, and 
other scientific marvels which 
are predicted, but no material 
gadgets are going to take the 
place of the view from my kitch- 
en window. I wouldn’t have a 
kitchen which wouldn’t give me a 
view. It’s better than any mov- 
ing picture. 

Right now the antics of the 
chickadees, woodpeckers, and 
bluejays are a day-long three- 
ringed circus, It’s funny to see a 
bluejay get his come-uppance. 
While he’s crowding a chickadee 
from the shelf, the woodpecker 
slips in and gets a bite. Then a 
few minutes later, the chickadee 
comes while Mr. Bluejay is chas- 
ing the downey. It all goes to 
prove that little people can de- 
feat a bully if they cooperate. 
See you next week. 

Nabby 





War’s Runaway Children 


In Tucson, Ariz., they don’t jail run- 
away boys and girls. They help them. Typ- 
ical of such youngsters from broken or 
overcrowded homes or whose parents are 
working in war plants was a ragged little 
boy with a bundle under his arm and 
standing on a downtown street corner. 

“It’s like this,” he told the questioning 
policeman. “I was living with my family 
in a trailer and there just wasn’t room 
for all of us, so I got out.” 

The policeman picked him up as many 
other youthful wanderers are picked up. 
Some are caught as they try to hitch 
rides, others as they leave or board freight 
trains. A few voluntarily seek police to 
whom they tell their unhappy stories. 

Tucson police, contrary to the practice 
in many war-beset cities, do not order the 
juvenile transients to “get out of town or 
go to jail.” Instead, the force tries to lo- 
cate their parents, to make arrangements 
for sending the children home. That is the 
job of Frank Peyton, Pima County pro- 
bation officer. 

The juvenile authorities feed and bathe 
them, clean their clothes, cut their hair, 
and supply temporary lodging. 

Then police wire the parents, asking 
ticket money for their child’s trip home. 
Replies are varied. Some parents respond 
promptly. Others reply they would like to 
have their wanderer returned home but 
send no money. A few inform police that 
since the child has gotten so far on his 
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own, they will let him finish the journey 
the same way. When parents plead for re- 
turn of their children but are unable to 
send transportation money, the case is re- 
ferred to the Travelers’ Aid Society. 
Between the ages of thirteen and six- 
teen, the itinerant youngsters arrive in 
Tucson at the rate of six or eight daily. 
These war waifs, police say, are not 
criminals but good American kids, denied 
the security and protection of peace-time 
homes and the love of parents, who, in 
working for their country, are actually 
sacrificing their families. Most of the wan- 
derers are willing to work or return to 
school. Few are congenital delinquents or 
trouble makers. 
Shoe rationing is a big factor in bring- 
ing runaway children to police, who say: 
“In tramping the country, the children 
go through a pair of shoes in jigtime. 
Comes time to find a new pair, and know- 
ing they can’t ge, a pair without a ration 
stamp, they appeal to us.” 


Grandma Goes To War 


Times aren’t what they used to be for 
Grandma also has gone to war—in a mu- 
nition plant. Once upon a time she sat in 
a rocking chair, growing older gracefully. 
Now she grows more alert daily amid the 
din of war production. 

At least, that’s the way it is in one 
Bridgeport, Conn., factory. It all started 
in August, 1942 when the first Grandmoth- 
er’s-At-War-Club was organized. Sixteen 
charter members banded together at the 
factory of Manning, Maxwell and Moore, 
where they make gauges, valves, and other 
items used in the business of war. Today, 
the club’s membership is 47 and, believe 
it or not, one of the women is a great- 
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grandmother! What do you think of that? 

The firm of Manning, Maxwell and 
Moore doesn’t care how old its women 
employes are. All it cares is whether they 
can do a reasonably good day’s war work. 

The work and presence of grandmothers 
in factories is amazingly satisfactory. They 
have a soothing influence on the younger 
women, officials say. Grandmothers don’t 
worry much. They are fine philosophers. 
They don’t think about dates either. Their 
hobbies and interests are many and varied. 
One prefers baseball and boxing matches 
to anything else. Another “spends a Sun- 


day afternoon with God by taking a long 


bus ride out in the country.” 

One writes poetry. One raises a garden 
and “puts up” more than 500 jars of jams, 
jellies and food. One writes daily letters 
to her three boys in the navy out there 
somewhere and to her daughter, a nurse in 
far-away Sicily. Another visits her church 
daily and prays for the end of this war 
and the return of our boys and girls. 


War Revives Suffrage Cry 


Fighting for women’s rights is one of 
the things that is first in the heart of 
Carrie Chapman Catts, pioneer suffrage 
leader, who has just issued a eall for “all 
women suffragists to gird on their armor 
when this war ends and join women in 
oppressed nations to help them regain 
their lost rights.” 

Declaring Hitler has taken the vote 
away from the women of 12 European 
countries and disbanded the suffrage asso- 
ciations in fifteen, including Germany, she 
asserts this is just “one more sin” that can 
be chalked up against the Axis. 


Post-War Kitchens 


Commercial concerns have plans far ad- 
vanced for the quick switch-over from 
war to peace-time production. One such 
item is a pre-fabricated post-war kitchen 
to fit in existing homes. 


* 





Wide World 


GRANDMOTHERS AT WAR are these smiling women who do their bit in Bridgeport, Conn., tac- 
tory. Here some of the club's 47 members give a birthday party for male official of the company. 
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This kitchen can-be delivered by motor 
truck, quickly assembled, and plugged into 
an electric outlet. It’s then ready. 

Mass production methods will enable 
this kitchen to be sold at a price well with- 
in the reach of the average family. A 
typical unit measuring about 10 feet long 
by 8 feet high to occupy one wall of a 
room includes a built-in electric cooker 
with boiling plate, grill and oven; a built- 
in refrigerator, a work table, broom cup- 
board, ironing board, plate racks, shelves 
and cupboards, and electric outlets for an 
electric iron and kettle. 


Baking Potatoes before dehydrating 
them conserves more of the nutritive con- 
tent than does boiling or preparation by 
other methods, chemists at the University 
of Idaho claim. They made experiments, 
which proved, they said, that baking also 
increases the yield of the dehydrated 
product, and makes the unused portions 
more suitable for livestock feed. 


Metal Products Coming Back 


Metal, of which we have heard much 
but seen little for civilian use, is coming 
back. 

The War Production Board has loosened 
the tightly held strings of 1943 and will 
soon return to the market 1200 of the 
most common civilian products. 

Coathangers, bathtubs, ice cream freez- 
ers, lipstick holders, parking meters, mop 
wringers, pie plates, shower stalls and 
metal baby carriages will again adorn the 
depleted shelves of American stores. 


Increased Supplies of jams and jellies 
will be available for civilians this year the 
WFA reports. By June some 416,000,000 
pounds of these spreads will have gone 
into trade channels. Large quantities of 
grape jelly, plum preserves, citrus mar- 
malade, and blackberry, raspberry and 
youngberry jam will dot grocers’ shelves. 
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SHORTAGE of materials is no bar to pert hats 
for women. Newspapers and twine does trick. 





Beware That “Squander Bug” 


The country will be deluged with 
“Squander Bugs” which is the symbol be- 
ing used by the U. S. Treasury, War Loan 
Drive Division, to encourage people to 
invest their cash in War Bonds instead of 
spending it foolishly or on luxuries. 

Women are the logical leaders in the 
squander bug drive because they are Amer- 
ica’s largest buyers. 

The American Women’s Volunteer Serv- 
ice of Michigan is selling bonds from 
jeeps staffed with “live’’ squander* bugs. 
The bugs taunt the customers into buying 
action by threatening to take their cash if 
the War Bonds don’t. 

Judge George Murphy held a public 
hearing on Detroit’s city hall steps to try 
the “bug” as an enemy agent. He was 
found guilty and hauled off to jail in the 
custody of the armed forces. 

In Alabama, pictures of it have been 
posted on every tree, billboard and tele- 
graph pole, advertising the “bug” was 
wanted “dead or alive.” Alabama women 
volunteers have formed a Vigilante com- 
mittee to aid in the drive. 

West Virginia has a bill-board size bug 
which is blacked out in squares as the 
bond sales progress. 

Boise, Idaho, Chamber of Commerce, is 
conducting a contest among art students. 
Winners will receive war bond prizes and 
their cartoons will be used in bond and 
stamp booths. 


Clothes Tips From Army 


Whether it is heavy underwear or trim 
military winter coats,.the lady that effi- 
ciently takes care of such items for the Of- 
fice of the Quartermaster General is Emily 
Alexander. Her work has taught her a few 
things women should know. Here’s one: 

“The most valuable lesson women should 
learn from the Army is the efficiency of a 
planned wardrobe. In the Army we can’t 
afford to find ourselves without the things 
we need. Clothes must be suited to the job 
and cover a variety of needs. If every 
woman would estimate the number of jobs 
or occasions for which she needs clothes 
and buy a minimum of changes for each 
job, she would not waste her time or her 
money and always be well attired.” 


Weep No More 


Onions, in short supply, probably will 
not become much more plentiful until the 
new crop starts coming to market in April. 
A late spring and poor growing season last 
year held down production. This, coupled 
with military needs, and the quantities 
shipped to plants for dehydration, cur- 
tailed the amount available for civilian 
consumers. War Food Administration once 
considered importing 50,000 tons from 
Egypt but discarded the plan when it was 
found they couldn’t get here in time to 
ease the shortage. In some cities, includ- 
ing Washington, retailers are limiting the 
number of pounds sold to each customer. 








Patterns for Spring 


Pattern 9485 . . . Side 
closing to accent your 
slim waistline. Sizes 11 











Pattern 9430. . . Back- 
Comes Sere frock 
with ruffles. Sizes 12 to 
20, 30 to 40. Size 16 re- 
quires 3!/2 yards 35 inch 
fabric. 

Pattern 4552 “ee Scal- 
dops accent a cute high 
waist, flaring skirt. Sizes 
2 to 10. Size 6, frock ail 
one requires r 
35 inch fabric; rock 
with contrast, 1% yards 
35 inch fabric and Vy 
yard contrast. 


EACH PATTERN, together with 
a transfer pattern of useful and 
charming motifs to embroider on 
linens and garments, TWENTY 


CENTS. Send orders to PATH- 
FINDER Pattern Department, Box 
207, 243 West 17th Street, New 
York 11, New York. 








INDEMNITY 


LIFE INSURANCE 


POLICY PAYS MAXIMUM BENEFITS 


‘3000.00 


Policy Costs Only $1. 


Provide for those you 








love this wise, easy way. S-POINT 
Only a few pennies a day PROTECTION 
will pay for TRIPLE IN- Pays for 
DEMNITY LIFE INSUR- LOSS of LIFE 


ANCE, backed by Legal 
Reserves, Old reliable 
Pioneer Life Insurance 
Company offers this as- 
sured protection without 
restrictions as to your 
Occupation, Travel or 
Residence and includes 
*valuable Incontestability Clause—a y 
stated in the policy. Men, women and *ehildren 
from 1 day to 70 years of age eligible. No Red 
Tape—No Medical Examination! Full details sent 
} +d mail. No Agent will call, Write at once 
for’ FREE inspection offer. DON’T DELAY! 
PIOgeee ti LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ioneer Building e@ Rockford, Iilino 


OND 


WEDDING AND ENGAGEMENT 


wr f3 
te 


TEN DAYS’ TRIAL— 
SEND NO MONEY 
Introductory offer:—With 


1-Hatural Cases... 

-All Sicknesses ... 
Ft ees Accidents 
4-Auto Accidents. 
5-Travel Accidents... 








include 


ys. 
itions make supply 


ing in fire Iliance the 
beautiful simulated jamond so 
taire engagement ne perf: bridal 
o money wi r. Just name 
ize. ship both rin: 
% ift box Ly teer'y and , eae 
easy paymen eac only 
st you. No tape as you mak 
mene and to arrival 
any time within 30 da Money 


Earn Sparetime 

Money and Get Your Own Personal 

Dresses Without Laying Out One Cont 
rd Frocks invites a few 

women (and ‘exceptional 

send for a =e 


Famous Harfo 
ambitious married 
4A single women) 
' presentation 


orders friends and 
They’ ot appreciate” the chante to shop at 
me, ane. —_ time. No 


ve mon 
an y kind is needed, 
Fite Sa APLE OUTFIT Se" your 
name and ad- 
ress today for complete presentation of 


. Soiorrul styles and actual fabrics. No in- 
stment—no obligation. But be sure to 


give Harlord Frock a a and Dest: AA-28. Gin Ohic 


MAGNOLIA TREES 


With Flower Buds to bloom for you 
this Spring. Write for Free Catalog. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept.0, Geneva, N. Y. 


EUROPEAN FILBERT NUTS 


Produce nutritious Food for Table and 
Kitchen. Write for Free Catalog. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. O, Geneva, N. Y. 


BIG GARDEN 
UCKLEBERRIES 


From seed to berries same season 
.. Thousands of delicious, juicy 
berries... ONE INCH IN DIAMETER 
Wonderful for pies and preserves. 
Send 10c today for 3 generous pkgs. 
Sunply limited . .. Cata 
E. ANDREWS FREW, Sta. 


















Recipe of the Week 


Roasted soybeans are giving nuts some 
competition, either to nibble on, or to 
grind up and add to salads and sandwich 
mixtures: 


SALTED SOYAS 

14 c. soybeans; 1 tbsp. melted shorten- 
ing; salt. 

Soak beans overnight and cook one hour 
in the morning. Drain thoroughly. Spread 
beans on a large baking sheet, brush with 
shortening and sprinkle generously with 
salt. Bake at 350° for 14 to 2 hours, stir- 
ring beans every half hour. 

If you have fat to spare, then instead 
of roasting the beans, fry them in deep 
fat at 350° for eight to ten minutes. Bet- 
ter fry only a few at a time. 

In climbing on the soya beanwagon, 
don’t forget the other old faithfuls on the 
“basic seven” chart. It takes a combina- 
tion of foods every day to keep you strong 
and sturdy. 


Fix Up That Closet 


Those little things that women never 
know where to put usually end up in the 
family closets. Junior drops the overshoes 
there, sister puts the ski suit on a hook 
and Dad parks the golf clubs, swim suits 
and what have you in this “catch all” 
place which is “always too small.” 

It doesn’t need to be that way. A little 
planning and work will make your closets 
orderly and neat and you will be able to 
encourage the family to keep them that 
way. Pick out a color scheme that har- 
monizes with the room and carry it out in 
your closet space. 

Put hanger bars at one side of the en- 
trance door. There should be a low one for 
the kiddies and a high one for Dad’s long 
overcoats and rain coats. 

In the children’s rooms, fix it so they 
can easily reach the rods and get boxes 
for their hats, and sweaters. Padded dress 
hangers also will intrigue the youngsters 
atfd help in the job of teaching them to 
take care of their clothes. 

Drawers and bins for the toys can be 
added if the space is big enough and, with 
a little time, Dad and the children can be 
taught that closets can be as tidy as the 
living room. 
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More Women In Uniform 


A sharp rise in enlistments of women 
into uniformed services, beginning the first 
of the year, was attributed by officials 
partly to the revenge motive, especially 
among girls who lost loved ones in the war. 

Said Lt. Beryl Saffenn of the Marines: 
“Right after Tarawa we had a number of 
women who came in because they ‘had to 
do something.’ One recruit explained: ‘My 
brother was a flyer. He crashed two weeks 
ago. The last thing he said was: ‘I think 
you should go into the armed services.’ ”’ 


Save That Ham 


Lots of good ham goes to waste because 
housewives don’t know how to keep it, 
says USDA Specialist, K. F. Warner. To 
economize, he advises greasing the surface 
with salad oil to prevent mold, wrapping 
the ham in grease-proof paper, then in a 
muslin bag, and storing in a dry, cool 
place. After cooking, ham must be held in 
thé refrigerator. Safe rule for any cooked 
meat, salted or fresh, is keep it hot or 
cold, never warm, 


Women Farm Workers 


Tilling the soil has usually been man’s 
work in America, although women in for- 
eign countries have taken it in their stride 
for generations. But the war sent Ameri- 
can women, 200,000 of them, back to the 
land last year. 

In New England, several hundred col- 
lege girls worked on the market-garden 
and dairy farms of Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts and Maine. 

In the South, large numbers of replace- 
ments were made. One of the chief occu- 
pations of women in the central states was 
“corn detasseling” along with other work 
which consisted of bean harvesting and 
haying in season. 

Women of the West did more diversi- 
fied work than in other territories for they 
helped produce sugar beets, citrus fruits, 
grapes, tomatoes, olives, potatoes, etc. 

And, it looks like the women will be 
back in the fields this year doing a better 
job of farming than ever. 


Repair that Battered Pan 


Are your skillets and saucepans badly 
dented and almost useless because they 
won’t cook evenly? If they are, here are a 
few tips by which you can do a simple, 
easy home repair job. 

Slight bulges or dents can be smoothed 
out by heating the pan and tapping the 
dented spot with a wooden potato masher 
or mallet. Don’t use a metal hammer be- 
cause it might split the metal or simply 
cause more dents. 

To smooth out bad bulges, use two 
even, sturdy blocks of wood. Heat both 
the blocks and the pan. Place the dent 
over one block, then hold the other block 
on top. Tap thé top block until the pan 
is smooth and even. 
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Keep your pans in good condition by 
remembering that sudden changes in tem- 
perature cause metal to warp. So don’t 
pour cold water into a hot pan or set an 
empty pan on a hot stove. Light, thin 
kitchenware warps most with sudden heat 
or cold. Pans stored in cold pantries should 
be first warmed with lukewarm water be- 
fore being placed on the stove. 


Man-Spurned Girls Organize 


What’s fair for the goose apparently 
still is fair for the gander—in wartime. 
Some months ago the boys in our armed 
services abroad organized the Brush-Off 
Club, members to consist of those broken- 
hearted lads whose sweethearts had for- 
gotten them and married other lovers. 

Now the girls in the various branches 
of our military service have organized a 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Brush-Off Club, 
founded for girls at home who have been 
jilted by boys abroad. A group of 28 
Santa’ Monica, Calif., girls started it. 


it’s “Lampist” Girls Now 


Gone are the days of the old “lamp- 
lighter” and into his job has stepped the 
glamour girls of 1944, who are classified as 
“lampists” at the War Department’s Pen- 
tagon building. The girls replace burnt out 
bulbs at the rate of 600 daily. There are 
65,000 to 70,000 lights in the building. 

The average life of a Pentagon bulb is 
1,050 hours, according to W. P. McDon- 
ald, mechanical engineer of the building. 

Six of the girls work on the day shift 
and 12 work on the night shift. Soon they 
will be togged out in uniforms of slacks 
and blouses. Each is equipped with a long 
pole fitted with a rubber vacuum cup on 
the tip to reach overhead lights. They also 
have safety ladders. 


School Lunch problems for teachers 
and others who plan or cook wartime 
meals for children are covered by hand- 
books, “School Lunch Recipes,” “Menu 
Planning Guide for School Lunches,” and 
“Handbook for Workers in School Lunch 
Programs,” free on request from Office of 
Information, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Ever Try Seawater Bread? 


Here’s a note to the women magicians 
of the kitchen. The Army has found a way 
to use sea water in making bread. 

How did they do it? This way: Strain 
the seawater to remove foreign matter 
such as algae, sea weed and sand, then 
purify it with calcium hypochlorite. Take 
62 parts of salt water and use the regular 
way, excepting salt. You don’t need that. 
The seawater replaces 60 parts of fresh 
water and two parts of salt regularly used. 

Seawater bread showed little variation 
from fresh water bread, the Army re- 
ported. Texture, grain, flavor, and crumb 
color were all good. 


THE SQUANDER BUGS will get your money 
if you don't watch out. Buy War Bonds Now. 


Color in Furniture 


Color is going to dominate our postwar 
furniture, designers indicated at a Grand 
Rapids, Mich., showing. Pieces will follow 
traditional lines however, with comfort 
the number one objective. 

Plastics will be used widely and don’t 
be surprised when the fighting is over to 
see bedroom furniture in turquoise, royal 
blue, red, and green. Tables with legs 
straight to the floor will be the rule and 
glass and aluminum will be used to cre- 
ate sectional dining room tables that can 
be separated and used as occasional and 
wall tables. 

Baby won’t be forgotten. Mothers will 
have available glassed-in, sound-proofed, 
air-conditioned cribs for the little tots. 


Resolutions Adopted by soo delegates 
representing 2,000,000 women at a two- 
day Washington meeting of the women’s 
patriotic conference on national defense 
included guarantee of the soldier vote, 
support of legislation outlawing strikes, 
and removal of “dispensable” aliens from 
federal agencies. 


Wide World 
NEW PRIMER for U. S. hand grenades lessens 
the noise, and helps save American troops’ lives. 











"|FALSE TEETH 


wearers 


WHY RISK THESE TWO 


Denture Breath 


DANGERS ond tccse rictes 


by brushing with Makeshift Cleaners ? 


RUSHING your plates with makeshift 
cleaners, such as tooth pastes, tooth 
powders and soap, may scratch the denture 
material which is 60 times softer than natural 
teeth. These scratches cause odorous film, 
food particles and stains to collect faster, cling 
tighter—resulting in Denture Breath. Be- 
sides, such brushing may wear down the deli- 
cate fitting ridges and thus loosen your plate. 


PLAY SAFE SOAK YOUR 
PLATE IN POLIDENT 


Do This Every Day! — 


Ri 
2% 
' 


Po 7 
ei. 


No Brushina 





oa 


NO BRUSHING, no danger when you soak 
your — in Polident. No worry about 
scratching or wearing down the plate. Yet, 
the daily Polident bath keeps your plates 
sparkling clean and odor-free. Polident is 
approved by many leading dentists and the 


leading makers of modern denture materials. 





~~ 

“NOW I'M REALLY LIVING ... go everywhere 
... have fun.” No fear of Denture Breath — 
no risk of wearing down and loosening the 
ae due to brushing. Polident used daily 

elps maintain the original, natural appear- 
ance of your dental plate for less than l¢a 
day. Today—get Polident at any drug, 
department or variety store. 3 oz.—30¢; 
7 oz. — 60¢. FREE Booklet on Denture 
Care. Write Hudson Products, Inc., Dept. 
P-14, 8 High St., Jersey City 6, N. J. 


POLIDEN 


The Safe, Modern Way to Clean Plates and Bridzes 
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Tractors or Landing Craft? 


The number of new tractors American 
farmers will get to produce food in 1944 
is directly tied to the success of the Allied 
invasion of Germany this spring. 

The facts, as Washington’s top officials 
see them, came out at a breakfast club 
meeting in downtown Washington last 
week. Production of invasion barges, the 
officials admitted, has tied up most of the 
factories that ordinarily produce tractors. 
The Afmy’s order for barges will be fin- 
ished in a month or two. Then, if all goes 
well in the Allied push across the English 
Channel or the North Sea, factories can 
bang and rivet away full time on the bal- 
ance of the 209,000 tractors WPB has 
scheduled for delivery before mid-summer. 

As matters stand today, WPB has done 
a magnificent job. Under its organization, 
manufacturers have been able to step 
tractor production from 13,900 machines 
for the first quarter of 1943 to 56,000 for 
the last quarter. Output reached 20,000 
machines for December alone. If this 
schedule can be held, and enough invasion 
barges turned out at the same time, the 
1944 tractor quota will be met. 





Press Association 


RATION TOKENS like these will be used in 
buying food with those familiar stamp-coupons. 


Price Support For Eggs 


Look for the War Food Administration 
to expand its shell egg price supporf pro- 
gram to include the entire country and 
continue it throughout the year. 

This means the government will buy 
eggs (not to create a market but to sup- 
port the market, says WFA) to insure an 
average national price of 30 cents a dozen 
to producers through summer months, 
peak laying season. Another support fac- 
tor will be the FDA and Army need for 
260,000,000 pounds of dried whole eggs 
this year. 

Also, don’t be surprised if the frozen 
poultry ban is lifted soon. This order, 


setting aside all frozen chickens and hens 
in storage for government needs (military, 
lend-lease, etc.) until the 70,000,000- 
pound goal is reached, should be reached 
soon. 


500,000 Freezers 


Only eight manufacturers are officially 
recognized by WPB in a field that is ex- 
pected to have one of the biggest booms 
in the post-war years. The field is quick- 
freezers for farm and home use. There 
is a current demand for 500,000 of them 
in U. S. farms alone and another poten- 
tial demand for 1,000,000 units in village 
and small city homes. 

Farm freezers were just beginning to 
get on the market when the war came 
along. The small freezers have chambers 
with a capacity of three and a half cubic 
feet. Larger models, have capacities of 
12 to 30 cubic feet. 

Recently, in the hopes of getting up 
enough steam to convince WPB they 
should be allowed to manufacture 15,000 
to 25,000 home-freezer units before the 
war ends, the eight manufacturers formed 
the Farm Freezer Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. Emil Steinhorst, of Steinhorst & 
Sons, Utica, N. Y., was elected president. 

Considerable speculation is going on as 
to the effect farm and home freezers will 
have on the community freezer lockers, 
already established. In the few spots 
where surveys have been made, reports 
show owners of home freezers become 
better customers of ihe community lock- 
ers. They use the butchering and process- 
ing services of the community lockers. 


FDA’S Food Buying . . . 


The Food Distribution Administration, 
which buys most of the food for emer- 
gency military use as well as for lend- 
lease, got its back up over criticism it 
has “hogged up” too many foodstocks. 

FDA officials now claim that less than 
two one-hundredths of one per cent of the 
food they have purchased has gone bad. 
That’s a loss of approximately $1 on every 
$5,000 order . . . a lower spoilage rate 
than the average wholesaler gets. On the 
charge of taking up most of the nation’s 
refrigerated storage space, FDA asserts 
that by far the largest portion of food in 
commercial storage is being privately held 
for civilian use. 

FDA lists the following summary of 
estimated total stocks it held in commer- 
cial storage as of Dec. 1: 

Frozen meats: Commercial storage, 446 
million pounds; WFA stocks, 94 million 
pounds, is mostly pork. 

Canned meats: WFA stocks, 246,000,- 
ooo pounds, 34 months’ supply compared 
with the rate of delivery in December. 
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GIANT PUMPKINS like these are now grown 


in Russia's famed Leningrad pediatric institute. 


Cured meats: Commercial storage, 258 
million pounds; WFA, 23 million pounds. 

Butter: Commercial storage, 176 million 
pounds; WFA, 108 million pounds. But 
the Government war agencies have been 
out of the butter market since October 1 
and will not purchase again until April. 

Cheese: Commercial cold storage, 203 
million pounds; WFA, 97 million pounds. 
About a 2-month supply. 

Evaporated milk: Privately owned 
stocks, 44 million cases; WFA, 5 million 
cases. About a 3-month supply. 

Canned fruits and vegetables: Proces- 
sors’ and wholesalers’ stocks estimated at 
140 million cases; WFA, about 9 million 
cases. Approximately a 7-month supply. 

Shell eggs: Privately owned stocks 
1,625,000 cases. WFA, 137,000 cases, 
eight per cent of the total holdings. 

Dried eggs: Most of the dried eggs in 
storage are for war requirements. WFA 
stocks total 40 million pounds. About a 
50-day supply. 

Dried beans: Privately owned stocks 
estimated at 1,040,000,000 pounds. WFA 
stocks, 220 million pounds, equivalent to 
about a 4-month supply. 


Crop Outlook Poor 


Increased crop acreage but lower yields 
is the current crop outlook for this year 
says the Department of Agriculture. An 
abnormally dry fall and early winter have 
made the food and feed outlook the poor- 
est since the war started. 

Production of citrus crops probably 
will be slightly larger than last year. Stocks 
of corn, wheat, oats, atid soy-beans are 
smaller than a year ago. Although feed 
supplies are lower, the Department be- 
lieves they will be ample if distribution 
facilities are available and if producers re- 
duce livestock numbers during the year. 

The outlook for meat, milk, eggs, poul- 
try and fish was termed “encouraging.” 
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ida M. Tarbell 


The death of Ida M. Tarbell on Jan. ‘6, 
1944, at Bridgeport, Conn., marked the 
passing of the “dean of women authors” 
and closed a remarkable career of nearly 
60 years of writing and editing. She was 86 
years old. One of her many biographies, 
written when she was 82, was the story of 
her own life, entitled Ail in the Day’s 
Work. 

Miss Tarbell became nationally known 
about the turn of the century through her 
articles in McClure’s Magazine exposing 
the monopolistic practices of the Standard 
Oil Company. These were published in 
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International 


Ida M. Tarbell, a very able writer, dean of 
women authors, died at the age of 82 years. 


book form in 1904 as the History of the 
Standard Oil Company. The work caused 
Theodore Roosevelt to coin the phrase 
“muck-raking,” and led to a reorganiza- 
tion of the company. The writer had first- 
hand knowledge of the subject from hav- 
ing lived at Titusville, Pa., in the early 
days of the oil era, in which her father 
actively participated. 

Painstaking research characterized all 
the work of Ida M. Tarbell. Though much 
of her writings were of a “trust-busting” 
nature, some of her biographies of busi- 
ness moguls were eulogistic, when the facts 
so warranted. Among these were the Life 
of Judge Gary, of United States Steel, and 
the biography of Owen D. Young, of Gen- 
eral Electric. Her first biographical studies 
were made of Mme. de Stael and Mme. 
Roland when she was a student at the 
Sorbonne, Paris. Later she wrote her Short 
Life of Napoleon Bonaparte at the Con- 
gressional Library at Washington. 

As a biographer Miss Tarbell’s reputa- 
tion rests largely on her books about Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Her Life of Abraham Lin- 
coln in two volumes is a standard work 
today. In 1936 she was elected honorary 
president of the Society of Lincoln Au- 
thors and Collectors. 

Besides writing books, Miss Tarbell 
spent much of her exceedingly active ca- 
reer as a magazine editor, first of The 
Chautauquan, then as a member of the 
staff of McClure’s Magazine and later as 


one of the organizers and editors of the 
American Magazine. In addition she found 
time to support the women’s equal rights 
movement and “socialized democracy” 
through lecturing and club work. 

Ida M. Tarbell was distinguished from 
most.women authors of her time through 
the prosaic industrial subjects which she 
treated. Her most extensive work was The 
Nationalizing of Business, in 10 volumes. 
Another volume was entitled The Tariff in 
Our Times. Her ability in this line was 
recognized by her appointment as a mem- 
ber of President Wilson’s Industrial Con- 
ference in 1919, and later as a member of 
President Harding’s Unemployment Con 
ference. She was the first woman to be 
elected a member of the Authors’ Club. 


Eloy Alfaro 


To one of the latest Liberty Ships has 
been assigned the name of Eloy Alfaro, a 
Latin American, at the suggestion of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 

Alfaro (1842-1912) was at one time 
head of the Ecuadorean Republic. When a 
youth he established himself in business in 
Panama, but at the age of 22 returned to 
Ecuador to take part in the insurrection 
against the government of Gabriel Garcia 
Moreno. He established the Liberal Party, 
and after many vicissitudes finally led the 
revolutionists to victory in 1895, becom- 
ing head of the government. He resigned 
in 1911, when another revolution broke 
out, and went back to Panama. The next 
year, however, he returned to mediate be- 
tween conflicting factions, was arrested, 
and assassinated while in prison. 


George Santayana 


If the average educated man who keeps 
up with such things were asked to name 
the greatest living American philosopher 
he would probably name George Santay- 
ana. Yet Santayana, despite his long career 
of teaching philosophy at Harvard, pub- 
lishing from time to time philosophical 
works, never became an American citizen. 
He was born in Spain, and now at 80 years 
of age he is still a Spanish citizen, and 
Spanish at heart. 

Santayana has just published the first 
volume of his autobiography, and few 
books on their appearance have attracted 
so much attention and such long, learned 
discussion. He calls his story Persons and 
Places, with the subtitle, The Background 
of My Life, and the first volume covers 
the period between his birth at Madrid in 
1863 and his graduation ‘from Harvard 
University in 1886. He had come to the 
United States at the age of nine. 

The most unusual thing about George 
Santayana as a philosopher is that he is 
also a poet, the author of several volumes 
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of verse. His poetry, too, is said to per- 
meate all his prose, in spite of his rather 
profound and abstruse subjects, and his 
style is noted for its beauty and artistry. 
He has been called a wizard with words. 

The Spanish-American philosopher’s sys- 
tem has been pronounced profoundly pes- 
simistic. Truth, he is said to hold, is only 
the material, the universe in which we 
have our dreams, and he himself declared 
that the problem of knowledge is the 
“practical and progressive problem of ap- 
plying that dream to its own betterment 
and of transforming it into the instrument 
and seat of a stable happiness.” His philos- 
ophy, it has been further asserted, recon- 
ciles all men and things, ideas, beliefs and 
experiences into a sort of dignified despair. 
But since this philosopher sees so many 
sides and angles of life and truth his sys- 
tem has lacked the force that usually is 
found in a philosophy with one idea. 

Mr. Santayana did not like teaching, so 
he left Harvard in 1912 to devote himself 
to writing, most of the time living in Eu- 
rope. His greatest works have appeared 
since that date. At last accounts he was 
in Rome when the Germans seized that 
city last September, and it is presumed 
that his Spanish citizenship came in handy 
to protect him from Nazi wrath when the 
Holy City fell into their hands. 





Wide World 


GEORGE SANTAYANA, eighty years old, is 
one of the greatest living philosophers today. 


Catherine Miley 


Catherine Miley is a pretty 23-year-old 
Washington girl who is an expert typist in 
the Government service, working for the 
War Production Board. There is nothing 
unusual in that, but Miss Miley is blind. 
When she finished college last spring she 
had slight hope of getting a job, or of be- 
ing able to help win the war. But getting 
her dictation from a dictaphone she types 
steadily and accurately and turns out a 
full day’s work in a day. Columns of fig- 
ures do not bother her. Three carbons 
must always be made, of different colors, 
but she keeps these papers in distinct desk 
compartments and never makes a mistake 
in inserting them in her typewriter. 
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any druggist, and pour it into a pint bottle. Then add 
your syrup. This gives you a full pint of really splen- 
did cough syrup—about four times as much for your 
money. It never spoils, and lasts a family a long time. 

And for real quick relief, it can’t be beaten. It acts 
in three ways—loosens the phlegm, soothes the irri- 
tated membranes, and helps clear the air passages. 

Pinex is a special compound of proven ingredients 
in concentrated form, well known for prompt action 
in coughs and bronchial irritations. Money refunded 
if it doesn’t please you in every way. 
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WEAR AT OUR RISK! 
‘These two Swiss made 
watches are renowned for ac- 
curate timekeeping. The 
men's watch has a sturdy, 
finely-constructed chrome 
case, an open figure dial, 

enuine leather strap. The 

dies’ watch is sure toevoke 
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wristwatch $13.95 plus few cents postage and 10% 
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—supply is limited. VOGUE CO., 7759 S. Halsted, 
Dept. W-103, Chicago, 20. 
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Magic Eye Detects Gases 


A vigilant “safety patrolman,’ with an 
electric eye that detects invisible vapors, 
has been developed by DuPont scientists 
to warn of dangerous gas concentrations 
in manufacturing plants. 

Known as an ultraviolet photometer, 
the instrument is safer, simpler, and faster 
operating than analyzers previously used. 
It is so sensitive it detects one part of 
carbon disulfide, for example, in a million 
parts of air. 

The probl:m of contaminated air in 
many industries is serious, often requir- 
ing installation of special air-conditioning 
systems. 

Operation of the photometer is based 
on light absorption by gases. Most gases, 
including the properties of air itself, ab- 
sorb light of some particular wave length. 
This casts a shadow invisible tu the naked 
eye. When these shadows interrupt the 
rays of ultraviolet light passing through 
the instrument, the analyzer “bats its elec- 
tric eye,” to warn of gas. 


Ice-Cold Rivets 


Frozen aluminum rivets served in cello- 
phane bags to aircraft workers from a 
“push cart” freezer has stepped up pro- 
duction and more than doubled the dura- 
bility of the rivets. Aluminum rivets, un- 
like steel ones, must be worked when they 
are very cold. The colder they are, the 
more easily driven. The new freezing ma- 
chine turns out rivets frozen to about 45 
degrees below zero. By leaving them 


wrapped in cellophane when out of the 
freezer, they can be kept in proper con- 
dition for as much as an hour and a half 
longer. 


Doughboys Digging for gravel to re- 
pair a road near Naples accidentally un- 
earthed one of the most important archeo- 
logical discoveries ever made in Italy. 
Their commander, Maj. Lawrence M. 
Cook of Dallas, Texas, noticed the shov- 
els break through an earth crust. Step- 
ping down he found stone-age tombs of 
an unknown pre-Roman race. 


Nylon Magic 


There seems to be no end to the magic 
of nylon. Its latest post-war assignment is 
plastic slide fasteners. So tough, flexible, 
and resistant that they withstand the 
roughest laundry, these fasteners are un- 
harmed by any dry-cleaning fluids and 
ordinary ironing temperatures. Formula 
for the new nylon, under allocation by 
WPB, was developed for special military 
applications. 


Plastics from Weeds 


Plastics from horse weed and Johnson 
grass is claimed by Harry Atwood of Ber- 
ryville, Ark., whose experiments in new 
possible sources of plastics materials led 
to the use of common weeds and grasses. 
A piece of plastic made from Johnson 
grass and displayed by Atwood, weighed 
eight pounds per cubic foot. 








ELECTRIC EYE enables mobile photometer at left to detect harmful gases in war plants. Assist- 


Finns Dae Cessens. Bex 1176-F. ant holds the intake hose of analyzer at worker's nose level to test the purity of the atmosphere 


Paim Springs, California. 





JANUARY 
University in Exile 


The University of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
boasts a “university-within-a-university,” 
the Polish School of Medicine, only scien- 
tific institution outside its native land. 
Never before has any country set up its 
own university with its own professors 
lecturing to its own students in their na- 
tive tongue on foreign soil as part of a 
foreign university, reports the Journal of 
the American Medical Association. 

Following Dunkirk in 1940, many Polish 
medical men fled to England with Polish 
soldiers, Through the efforts of Lieut. 
Col. F. A. E. Crew, commanding the Scot- 
tish Military Hospital, a Polish Faculty of 
Medicine was established at Edinburgh. 
Besides serving the Polish armed forces, 
the Medical School is expected to insure 
continuation of Polish medical science and 
make possible greater cooperation among 
scientists after the war. 
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Plasma Heals Burns 


Medicated plasma has been used by two 
Navy doctors to develop a new and better 
treatment for surface burns. 

To the plasma they add a five per cent 
solution of sulfanilamide and a thickening 
substance to permit application of the so- 
lution to the burn. Result: Average heal- 
ing time five days for second degree burns. 


Army Mental Hygiene 


Half the men discharged by the Army 
are let out for nervous or mental trouble, 
Dr. George S. Stevenson, medical director 
tf the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene reveals. 

But most of the Army’s mental and 
nervous cases, he adds, date back to 
civilian life. Draft examiners have been 
instructed to look up the mental histories 
of inductees, since “the best indicator of 
how a man will behave is how he has 
behaved in the past.” 

Meanwhile new methods of treatment, 
developed on the fighting front, are help- 
ing restore “men broken down and terror- 
stricken by harrowing experiences.” 


Birth Rate Off Again 


America’s baby crop declined last fall 
for the first time since Pearl Harbor, Dr. 
Philip M. Hauser, Assistant U. S. Census 
Director, revealed. Except for a minor 
increase after demobilization, Dr. Hauser 
predicted the slump, which follows a 200- 
year trend, will continue because “many 
of our soldiers from rural areas will adopt 
the urban pattern.” Judged by past ex- 
perience, he said, the war’s end will bring 
increases in divorce rates, and a genera- 
tion with a high percentage of spinsters. 
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"Create in me a clean heart, O God; and re- 
new a right spirit within me.""—Psalm 51:10 


War-Time Evangelism 


Twentieth century Broadway stage props, 
unpredictable Orson Welles dramatics, 
and the dynamics of a whole commando 
campaign are all wrapped up in one “thrill- 
packed drama” as Bill McGarrahan, self- 
styled “kid’s evangelist,” portrays famous 
Bible stories to wide-mouthed youngsters. 
Promises of “souvenirs, prizes, treats, a 
real live pig,” and a whale that will “swal- 
low a man alive,” packs the auditorium. 

In real life, McGarrahan is soft spoken, 
five-foot, mild-tempered man. Once he 
leaps upon the platform, however, he elec- 
trifies his youthful audience with hand- 
springs and chair-chariot rides. Like an 
“animated comic-strip” he tells the awful 
struggle between David and the giant, and 
leaves nothing lacking in relating “Jonah 
and the Whale.” 

McGarrahan, 30, explains his unortho- 
dox evangelism like this: “Several years 
ago I came to believe the ‘average child 
was learning more about Superman than 
God and that he believed more in Super- 
man than God. I believe in quiet talks 
and prayer, too, but after the kids have 
got an idea of what it’s all about.” 


A Sermon That Paid 


While not claiming for himself any se- 
cret salesmanship techniques, the Rev. 
James C. Sanders, youthful preacher at 
Byrd Park Methodist Church, Richmond 
(Va.) is convinced of the efficacy of a 
forthright sermon on world missions. 





Wide World 
WAR-WORKER, Rev. C. O. Leibig of Philadel- 
phia works 18 hrs. daily. War gets 8; church, 10. 





The following morning a stranger came 
to the parsonage and handed the preacher 
two $100 bills, saying he and his wife were 
much impressed by the talk. The next day 
the stranger returned again, explaining he 
and his wife “had not done enough for 
missions.”” He offered a second contribu- 
tion. This time it was $2,000. 


New Jersey Constitution 


New Jersey religious leaders are hope- 
ful the forthcoming revision of the state’s 
constitution will provide broader guaran- 
tees against religious and racial discrim- 


ination. State Legislators now in session~ 


also are faced with demands from church 
interests that pari-mutuel betting at horse 
races be abolished. 


Sermonette 


Good and bad, noble and ignoble, 
we all stand at the gate of the year, 
and there is but one hope: 

“Go out into the darkness and put 
your hand into the hand of God, 


for that shall be to you better than 
a light and safer than a known way.” 


Dr. Albert J. McCartney 
Covenant-First Presbyterian Church 
Washington, D. C. 





Public Enemy No. 1: Fear 


Some 90,000 inquiring letters sent Dr. 
Joseph Fort Newton during the last 12 
years convince him “fear is Public En- 
emy No. 1.” In summing up results of his 
syndicated newspaper column on every- 
day living under the title, “As I See it,” 
Dr. Newton said: 

“It was the most interesting thing I 
have ever done. I have found out what 
people really fight day in and day out.” 
The eminent Philadelphia clergyman dis- 
continued his column January 8 because of 
increased work as rector of the Episcopal 
Church of St. Luke and Epiphany. 


Urges World Conference 


Congressman Louis Ludlow of Indiana, 
speaking in Indianapolis, urged Christian 
leaders to hold an international confer- 
ence in the nation’s capital “for the erec- 
tion of bastions of Christianity so strong 
and solid that they will serve as the 
foundations of a new world order—an or- 
der that will restore harmony in human 
relations, atone for the agonies the world 
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Nazis leaves ancient Italian church in ruins. 
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is now suffering, and justify the sacrifice 
of our beloved dead.” 

In proposing Washington as the logical 
conference center, he explained he be- 
lieved it “would be found the best en- 
vironment to arouse and direct Christian 
effort in its mission of world rescue.” 


Record Donations 


An average of $54.03 per person was 
given the church during 1943 by 186,519 
members of the Church of the Nazarene, 
it was announced by Secretary C. Warren 
Jones to the General Board. Believed to 
be one of the highest records of denomina- 
tions of more than 100,000 members, the 
per capita giving amounted to a grand 
total of $10,077,353. A one-third increase 
in their support of 100 mission stations 
and elimination of property indebtedness * 
at seven Nazarene Colleges by next June, 
are among the goals for this year. 


Missions To Moslems 


Attention of the recent Foreign Mis- 
sions Chicago convention turned to the 
approximately 225 million Moslems who, 
mission leaders feel, have been neglected. 

“The Church as a whole,” a report 
declared, “is not yet awake to the re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities that it has 
to make Christ known among Moslems.” 
Dr. John Merrill, formerly with the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions in Turkey, will head a three-year 
“basic re-study” of relations between 
Christians and Moslems. 


AFTER MORE than 8o years, the Free 
Methodist Church has finally relaxed the 
rule that banned music at its church serv- 
ices. Organs and pianos are now permitted 
to be used in worship. The old rules about 
drinking, smoking or attending places of 
amusement still are in effect. 
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A Champion For Britain—Apropos 
“Under the Dome,” Pathfinder Dec. 20, 


1943, “The British . . . so much depends 
on the attitude of Canada, Australia, 
South Africa and India toward ‘The Old 
Lady’ after the war.” 


It seems that we are mighty generous” 


with what does not belong to us. We will 
handle Russia with extreme caution. It’s 
hands off with the South American coun- 
tries, and well we know it! Bdt with 
Britain we want to tear her asunder. 

We knew Germany was rearming—so 
did Russia and South America. But we 
slunk under the bed, and did not clutch an 
umbrella handle either. 

We sponsored the League of Nations— 
then pulled out, came home, sunk our 
ships, disarmed, and blamed Britain. 

Is it part of Gen. MacArthur’s mission 
to induce Australia to secede? Who 
seduces Canada—Path finder? You are yel- 
low enough. 

The British, Canadians, Australians, 
South Africans, Indians et al. are stupid 
anyway. Just let us get our clutches on 
the vast riches of these far places. We'd 
show ’em! We’d all be rich. (?) We'd 
goose-step! Then we’d boast and defy 
God himself. Our tower of Babel would 
be complete. This attitude is jealousy and 
covetousness. A long way from the pre- 
cepts of Honest Abe. 

D. M. Blake, Boston, Mass. 


Any other views on this subject? 


* *x* * 


New Year's Prayer—I want to person- 
ally thank you for your timely editorial 
on “Prayer at New Year’s” in the Dec. 
27th issue of the Pathfinder. To a layman 
of the “common or ordinary garden vari- 
ety” it is certainly most refreshing and 
reassuring to read the expression of such 
a sentiment in a secular paper. I only 
wish that the faith there portrayed had 
not been erased from the minds of so 
many of our ministers by the wave of 
materialism which rolled out of Germany 
during the past generation or two. 

T. Morton McDonald, Princeton, Ind. 


*x* * * 


Liquor Ads—I would like to congratu- 
late you on the fact that you have one of 
the few nationally circulated magazines 
that refuse to publish liquor advertise- 
ments. In the so-called “dry” States, like 
Mississippi, the influence exerted is not 
only unwholesome but even obnoxious. 
These ads are against the principles we 
try to uphold. 

David Dale, Prentiss, Miss. 


* * * 


A Post-War Car—lI’ve written the 
Fords, and I hope Mr. Kaiser sees this. 
I want a two-seat, one-lung auto, speed 


about 35 miles per hour, that runs in- 
definitely on a gallon of gas. First cost 
$150; tax $5; tires under $8 per tire. 
Inclosed for weather reasons. Don’t care 
if it’s even less ambitious. Us old ones 
need to get groceries and go to see our 
children, etc. We’re not in a hurry, and 
our bank accounts are in the pink. 

S. R. Sutton, Paxton, IIl. 


. #6 


Buck Privates—In your Dec. 13 issue 
Mrs. Randolph Petter seems to speak dis- 
paragingly of buck privates. What, I 
would like to know, is wrong with buck 
privates? Without them we could not 
fight battles to uphold the “culture” of 
Europe which seems to have no backbone 
of its own to train armies and prepare in 
other ways to protect themselves from the 
“culture” of the Hun. 

Mrs. Winifred Jensen, Ventura, Cal. 


* * * 


An Older Almanac—lIn your issue of 
Nov. 29 you refer to Grubers Almanac as 
being “America’s oldest.” In the interest 
of accuracy and historic significance I am 
sending you herewith the 1944 edition of 
the New England Almanac and Farmers’ 
Friend, being No. 172 of that publication, 
whereas you record Grubers 1944 edition 
as being the 147th. 

It is interesting to note that for the 
first 159 years there were but four authors 
of the almanac and, with great-grand- 
father, grandfather, father and son of the 
same name, only two names appeared on 
the title page. The present author, Ernest 
C. Daboll, is a direct descendant. 

Charles E. White, New London, Conn. 


x * 


Self Reliance—I wish to commend you 
on the very timely and extraordinary 
editorial entitled “The Need of Self Re- 
liance.” 

It is to be regretted that more Ameri- 
cans have not during the past decade 
steadfastly maintained the necessity of 
self reliance, both as an individual and 
national trait. Perhaps when this war is 
over we will again realize that. such a 
thing is indispensable to a great people. 

Robert A. Bennett, 
Hall of Representatives, Salem, Ore. 


* * 


Under Dome Tips—May I congratu- 
late you for your perspicacity in garnering 
choice tips for the “Under the Dome” 
column. Especially as pertains to new 
switches in the agricultural program, for 
we of the “ostracized Midwest” are being 
deprived of information as to what the 
Washington merry-go-round is brewing 
for our consumption. 

Joseph M. Synnerdahl, Chicago, Ill. 
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Renewed Acquaintance—I used to be 
a teacher and subscriber for your paper 
all the time. In this shortage of teachers 
I have gone back to teaching again and I 
find I must have the Pathfinder in order 
to get the best. I am also doing some 
work for which I need your paper. 

Mrs. Pearl Amburgey, Littcar, Ky. 


. 2 


Has Hope In Schools—Among the 
causes of juvenile delinquency the radical 
change in our public school system is out- 
standing. If and when the omitted funda- 
mentals of education are reinstated, and 
the pupils are again required to attain to 
much higher stapdards in efficiency, our 
schools will not only equip our young 
people for success in life, so far as schol- 
arship is concerned, but in so doing will 
also exert a salutary moral influence. 

Mrs. Jennie B. Sevier, Waverly, Jil. 


* * * 


Fair Warning—I think the railroad 
brotherhoods and all those implicated in 
the unpatriotic strike threat are just plain 
dumb. After the war is done the airways 
will put the railroads and their employees 
in a pretty mess; for passengers, freight 
and express will be borne by air. 

Peter Nontis, Chillicothe, Mo. 


*_ * * 


Suggestion in Rhyme — Although 
Bobby Burns just did a grave-squirm I 
am penning this 

To Modern Parents 
Oh, wad some power 
Make ye so wise 

You’d see your brats 
Through ithers’ eyes. 
It wad frae many a 

Heart-break free ye 

And silly action. 

Margaret L. Rice, Walthena, Kans. 


*_ *k* * 


Women in War—lIn re resignations 
from and failure to enlist in women’s 
military services. It seems there are hun- 
dreds of serious minded, patriotic Amer- 
ican women who would like to render 
valuable service in our country’s need, but 
are not searching for first-hand material 
for True Confessions and similar “snappy” 
pulp. When I saw the comic strip of Tillie 
the Toiler being bawled out by a wild- 
eyed, hardboiled sergeant in skirts the 
thought occurred to me, “That is no way 
to glamorize the WACS.” 

Frank W. Burg, Brooksville, Fla. 


* * * 


Looking Ahead—What we the peo- 
ple want is a Square Deal. I am a vet- 
eran of World War One; have two boys 
in the Army, one in England. Thank God 
they were able to fight for their country. 
When our boys come home they will help 
make this a better place in which to live. 
We will elect men who will have the cour- 
age to do the thing that is right. 

B. C. Whittle, Lovington, N. Mex. 
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Fanctional Month 


NN W hnoralei.Functionat Monthy Pats want 
‘MM relief—the_quicker you get it the better 
; yee are suited. D Dr. Miles Anti-Pain Pills 
: ive fast relief. They are pleasant 

to te e and do not upset the stomach, 
tablet is usually all that is needed. At your 
f. irections ond x4 only as directed, 
iles Laboratories Inc. hart, Indiana. 


mines Ani: PAIN PILLS 


STOP 
RADIO & 
STATIC 


The ALL WAVE radio filter is guaranteed to help you 
get perfect radio reception. Eliminates all hums, clicks, 
crackles, etc., caused by electric razors, vacuum cleaners, 
motors and other electrical appliances. The ALL WAVE 
is a scientific and compact radio filter that can be used 
on any make electric radio. To connect, just put your 
radio plug thru the ALL WAVE's slotted o ning and 
into any wall outlet. 15 — FREE TR: L. Sent 
C.O.D. tor $1.50 plus post Cash orders sent post- 
paid. Rush order—supply imited. Vogue Eliminator 
Co. 7759 8. Halsted, Dept. AW-503, Chicago 20, Ill. 


Beocutiful ZONE RI N G 
<-G | V E AWAY 


Carrots 
Lettuce 
Tomato 


FAST 
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Smert 
Sty, Ster Silver Ring set. Set ‘with 
\. sparkling simulated BI or. 


rect for your pith. date—GIVE 
for potting oa boxes of Gold td 
Spot £4 Gad Cleaner at 25c 
=. oben me ss 

ve trust uu. Many 


feel Rhy s Su to wear their | 
@oLD CROWN PRODUCTS, t.E-20 Jefferson, ta, 


INVENTORS 


Learn now—without ery to protect and sell 
your invention. Secure “Patent Guide” Free. Write 
CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 

Building Washington 4, D.C. 
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Bess, 


"Ten bucks for you, Admiral, if you order them all back to whites.” 


Proud Poet—Hey, my man, give me the 


price for a crust of bread. 

Rich Croesus—Beat it. 

Proud Poet—If I had your dough I 
wouldn’t mind a crust. 

Rich Croesus—And if I had your crust 
I’d make dough with it. 





Shopper—These gloves are about three 
sizes too small. 

War-time Clerk—Well, didn’t you ask 
for kid gloves? 





“Aw, | ain't superstitious like your family!" 


Binks—These mosquitoes are awful. © 

Jinks—Go on, they’re not mosquitoes. 
They’re only gnats. 

Binks—All right. 
to me, gnats to you. 


They’re mosquitoes 


Izzy—The ceiling price on this watch is 
$150. 

Dizzy—Yes? 
price. 


Well, give me the floor 


Pastime and Smiles 


PATHFINDER 


Mrs. Bucks—Do you save much by 
doing your own cooking? 

Mrs. Tucks—Oh yes. Now my husband 
eats only about half what he used to. 


Irate Neighbor—Did you reprimand 
that youngster for mimicking me? 

Mother—Yes. I told him to stop acting 
like a fool. 





Smith—Well, I must be going. I’ve got 
to see Jones about one twenty. 

Brown—I’ll go along with you. I’ve got 
to see him about two tens and a five. 


Gene—I have a leading part in the new 
play. 

Harry—That so? Who is your leading 
lady? 

Gene—Don’t have any. I lead a horse 
on the stage. 





Parson—My man, you should love your 
enemies. 

Toper—Well, 
whisky. 


I love rum, gin and 





Jeck—Do you play any musical instru- 
ment? 

Peck—Only at home. 

Jeck—What do you play there? 

Peck—Second fiddle. 





Lecturer—There are some spectacles 
we can never forget. 

Dumb—Where can I get a pair? I’m 
always losing mine. 
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Brain Teaser 


The sum of A’s and B’s ages is 120 
Ten years ago A’s age was 1/3 of 


years. 
B’s. What are their present ages? 
Answer to last week’s 

Let 4/4=Bruce’s age, 
equal George’s, 5/4= David's, and 6/4= 
Calvin’s. Hence 3/4+4/4+5/4+6/4= 
18/4, sum of all their ages; 
180 years=10 years; 3/4 
years=30 years, George’s age; 
times 10 years=4o0 years, 


age; 6/4=6 times 
Calvin’s age. 


Haley—Do you really think that women 


should bear arms? 


Bailey—Well, haven’t women all been 


baring arms for years? 


Little Michael, a kindergarten student, 
became very much interested in stories of 
“the olden days.” So much so that he 
asked his grandfather if he had lived in 
the olden days. “Now just what do you 
mean by ‘olden days’?” asked granddad. 
“Oh,” explained Peter, “the days when 
horses pulled big wagons, and all women 
wore long dresses.” 

Grandfather admitted that he had lived 
n “the olden days.” 


Motorist—It’s funny, the way I met 
my wife. I never saw her until after I had 
run over her with my car. 

Pessimist—Just goes to prove that a 
guy ought always to drive carefully. 


Wife—Doctor, I want the truth. Is 
there no hope for my husband? 

Doctor—Madam, I’m afraid he can’t 
recover. But to make sure I am going to 
call in another doctor. 


Passenger—What’s the use of having a 








"It isn't that Ronald's bad . . 





then 3/4 will 


1/4=1/18 of 
=3 times I0 
4/4=4 
Bruce’s age; 
5/4=5 times 10 years=50 years, David’s 
Io years=60 years, 


33 





“Wait! | did the hollering when | accidentally 
hit my shin on a chair when | turned around." 


time-table if your trains never run on 
time? 

Conductor—How could we know how 
late they were if we didn’t have a time- 
table? 


Bailey—I wonder why Jinks always 
calls his wife “Lamb.” 

Haley—I think it’s because she always 
says “Bah!” to everything he suggests. 


“How come you always put your big- 
gest potatoes on top of the baskets?” 
asked the crusty customer. 

“For the same reason,” replied the gro- 
cer, “that you comb your longest hairs 
over that bald spot on your head.” 


A husband glanced over his grocery bill, 

and this item attracted his attention: 
BOT TOM CAT.. 23¢ 

“Look here!” he excitedly called to his 
wife, ““What have you been feeding me? 
Here it says you bought one Tom Cat.” 

“Oh, don’t worry,” she laughed. “That’s 
just the grocer’s abbreviation for a bottle 
of tomato catsup.” 
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he’s just the average boy, and that's what we're afraid of.” 
















How Sluggish Folks 
Get Happy Relief 








WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards”, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again, 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 

MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 

INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S, favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL 'S 


SENNA LAXATIVE 


CONTAINED IN SYRUP PEPSIN 








LEARN AT HOME 


Are you adult, alert, ambitious, willing 
to study? Investigate LAW! We guide 
you step by poy A all texts, in- 
cluding 14-volume Law Library. Train- 
ing prepared by leading law professors 
“A of pven by members of bar. Degree of 

conferred. Low cost, easy terms. 
Send NOW for Free, 48-page “Law 
Training for Leadership. oy 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
Derr. 133 ttt TEHICA@o 


or Vistory 
paid—send 


Clinton, lowa = 


, Pa. 
Uf west of Ohio, write fo Clinton) 
CL) Enclosed is 10c. Send $ Pkts. Vegetable Seeds. 
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Nation’s Pocketbook 


Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones estimates that our na- 
tional income for 1943 was 142 billion dollars—an all-time rec- 
ord. It is a pretty figure to play with. Dividing it among 130,- 
000,000 people would seem to mean that every man, woman 
and child made an average of nearly $1,100 last year. And 
since the war is estimated to be now costing about eight bil- 
lions a month—something less than 100 billions a year—it 
looks as if we were earning more than our expenses. 

But there are some flies in the ointment quite visible to even 
the amateur eye. Besides the higher cost of living there is the 
national debt, which stood at more than 170 billions at the end 
of the year—representing an increase of more than 57 billion 
dollars in 1943. That means that every one of us owes an 
average of a little more than $1,300, And with further war 
loans and expenditures it is estimated that by the end of 1944 
each person will owe about 1,560. 

It is interesting and pertinent to observe that the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the Agriculture Department—the 
most authentic source of farm figures—estimated, at last re- 
port, that the farmers’ share of last year’s income was a little 
more than 14 billion dollars, including Government payments. 
That figures out that the farmers—about 23 per cent of the 
population—got somewhat less than 1o per cent of the income. 

That, on the face of it, is a short deal for the farmers. In 
spite of all alleged generous “subsidies” and price supports by 
the Government, the farmer, who works longest hours of all, 
falls far below the average in income. This is not pampering, 
parity or even common fairness. 


* a * 
Overhead On War Bonds 


According to the figures of Treasury Department experts, our 
War Bonds are being delivered to us at a cost of but one thirty- 
third of one cent for each dollar we invest. 

It is the most heartening sign of potential governmental 
efficiency to come out of Washington in a decade. The reason 
for it is that more than 5,000,000 people are working at all 
hours of day and night for a flat nothing per week ($000.00) 
to help sell the rest of us the War Bonds we should have sense 
enough to buy, anyway. 

This vast army of volunteers constitutes the principal per- 
sonnel of the greatest selling force in history, and it is pri- 
marily on its account that War Bonds can be marketed at so 
little cost to the American public. Some real estate agents 
make a fancy commission, War Bond salesmen nothing. Wall 
Street customers’ men get a sizable brokerage fee, War Bond 
salesmen nothing. When your jeweler quotes a price to you 
on a watch or a ring, he is figuring in a profit, but a patriotic 
merchandiser of War Bonds figures only where he can find 
another likely prospect for his gilt-edge product. Nor are time 
and energy the only items War Bond enthusiasts have so gen- 
erously contributed to the War Finance program. Successful 
selling needs solicitation, but the personal call of a War Bond 
canvasser should be—and is—preceded by effective advertising. 
You know about War Bonds and the Victory Job they are de- 
signed to do. You’ve heard about them over the radio and 
read of their vital task in every newspaper and magazine you’ve 
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picked up. Billboards and movies have told you about them. 

Who pays for all this advertising? Have you ever asked 
yourself that? Perhaps the question occurred to you normally, 
or it may have come to your ears as the result of some enemy- 
inspired rumor that the Treasury Department of your govern- 
ment wastes away a big chunk of the money you've invested in 
War Bonds in order that more Bonds might be sold. 

Well, such is positively not the case. Neither the Treasury 
Department, nor any other Department, nor Bureau, nor 
Branch of your government has yet to spend one cent in paid 
space for War Bond advertising. Nor are they contemplating 
any such expenditure. 

Sometimes the newspapers, magazines and billboard com- 
panies themselves contribute the space devoted to War Bond 
ads. During the course of the Third War Loan Drive, for 
instance, they gave approximately $1,400,000 worth. More 
often, regular newspaper, magazine and billboard advertisers 
consider it an honor to buy space for the Treasury Depart- 
ment; in the Third War Loan Drive they sponsored ads costing 
about 104 million dollars. 

Similarly, radio stations give time and radio performers con- 
tribute their talent, and sponsors of products regularly adver- 
tised over the radio buy both time and talent to foster War 
Bond sales promotion. During the Third War Loan Drive the 
Treasury Department was beneficiary to about 12 million dol- 
lars in just this fashion. 

Movie people—producers, actors, directors, distributors and 
exhibitors—have gone all out in their effort to put the dramatic 
story of War Bonds before the public. The dollar value of the 
advertising Hollywood has handed the Treasury Department— 
free of charge—is incalculable. 

On May 1, 1941, your government started War Bond sales. 
To the end of 1943, it is estimated that about 220 million - 
dollars worth of measurable advertising has been contributed in 
all media to help with the selling. 


* * * 
Lend-Leasing 


The most interesting thing in President Roosevelt’s 13th 
annual report to Congress on Lend-Lease administration was 
not the fact that Uncle Sam has contributed to his Allies and 
friends more than $18,600,000,000 worth of goods and mate- 
rials with which to oppose the Axis. The people long ago ac- 
cepted the fact that putting a gun in the hands of an anti-Axis 
fighter abroad was practically as effective, and much quicker 
and cheaper, than sending an American soldier over with it. 

But there has been an uneasy feeling that our billions sent 
abroad were rather loosely and carelessly handled, and that 
our war partners, being only human, were disposed to make 
the most of our generosity. That impression grew into a wide 
conviction after the traveling Senators came back and reported 
very disquieting findings. 

In his report the President reassured the Senators without 
naming them. He stated: (a) Ownership of airfields abroad 
built with U. S. money will be settled after the war by inter- 
national agreement; (b) Civilian use of American gasoline in 
North Africa is strictly limited; (c) British refineries in Persia 
are operating currently at capacity and (d) Lend Lease gaso- 
line abroad cannot be used in competition against us later. 








KING 


Asa rule, cotton plants don’t shed their 
leaves until nipped by frost. But today 
you can see fields of plants almost com- 
pletely stripped of leaves—long before 
a frost has fallen and just at the time the 
cotton is ripe for picking! 

It is a welcome sight—to both cotton 
farmers and cotton pickers. For the 
leaves make harvesting the cotton crop 
a hard, troublesome job. In mechanical 
picking especially, many of the leaves 
are crushed in with the cotton, staining 
the fibers and lowering its market value. 
Our agricultural experts have long 
sought an answer to this pi sblem. And 
today they have the answer in a special 
product developed by Cyanamid! 

This chemical, known as AERO* De- 
foliant is simply “dusted” over the field 


COTTON 





MOLDING 


pick—it is of a better grade be- 
cause it is free of leaf trash and 
stain...and because the early 
bottom bolls get enough sunlight 
to prevent rotting. Earlier har- 
vesting, with its many advantages, 
is also made possible and a cover 
crop may be planted where de- 
sired. 

AERO Defoliant is the first prac- 
tical method to be discovered for 
efficient, economical cotton plant 
defoliation. It means more and 
finer cotton—at a time when finer 
cotton is needed in tremendous 


THE 





FUTURE 


PoE FOR ACTION 


of cotton. Within a week the leaves 
fall. No harm is done to plants or fibers. 
And since it removes the leaves so effec- 
tively, the cotton is not only easier to 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamia's many activities, 


quantities. Here is another example of 

how far-reaching in importance the re- 

sults of Cyanamid research can be. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Casall 


American 


















Cyanamid Company 











30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y 
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“Double-heading on old Veta Pass ’ 
in 1881.” Getting a train of four 
or five cars over this Rocky Moun- 
tain pass was work for two of 
the best locomotives of the time. 


THE CURTAIN 
LIFTS ON 
TOMORROWS 
RAILROADING fe 
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Today, long trains carrying thou- 
sands of tons of freight are hauled 
swiftly over the Rockies by the modern 
GM Diesel Locomotives cf the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western Railroad. 


Wren you think of the Diesel locomotive, don’t 
picture only the sleek, streamlined passenger 
trains which shorten distance and race the clock. 
Think too of the mainline Diesel freight locomo- 
tives which General Motors builds. These swift, 
dependable giants of power are contributing heav- 
ily to the astonishing war record of the railroads. 
They are raising the curtain on new standards of 


transportation keyed to the era which lies ahead. 





LOCOMOTIVES ....... ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, te Grange, ill. 
ENGINES. . . .150 to 2000 H.P. CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland, Ohio 


LOWER ENGINES.......... 15 to 250 H.P. DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit, Mich. 
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